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ABSTRACT ' . , 

FollOM-u^) CQ;iBpari8ons were made of thB intellectual, 
cognitive, academic and social performances-ojf three; groups of 
low-income children in Kindergart^en through fifth grade who differed 
in the amouT^t of preschool education thet^ had experi.enced» Children 
in Groups A and B had been enrolled in the Oniversity of western 
Ontario Lab<^rat#ry Preschool Proijram for\2 years and 1 y«ar» 
respectively'', Cnildren in Group C had no preschool experience. The 
acfeidemic achievement of Groups A and B, as -measured by forms of the 
Stanford Ea^ly School Achievement tests and teachers" reports, was 
superior t6 that of Group C. At all primary levels . studied, children 
in Groups A and 6 maintained intellectual levels attained in ^ 
preschool* with Gro=up A scoring higher than Grpup B, incidence of 
grade failure in Group C, was three times th^t in Group A and more, 
than twice that in Group B, Eighty-'six percent of Group A, 8 3* of 
6r<»up B and 60X of Group C were at grade level at the end of the 
study. In general, while children in Group C made cognitive gains in 
kindergarten and first grade, IQ differences between Groups A and C 
and between Groups 6 and C remained. Trends In the data suggested 
that the behavior of the children with two,, years of preschool 
experience irms m'ore acceptable to teachers th^n that of the other two 
groups, (Author/SS) 
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Abstract ' ^ 

I .. • 

Comparisons were made of the performance of three groups of low-income 
children iifs^he primary grades. Two groups consisted of children who had been 
in the Vntversi^y of Western- Gntstrio Laboratory Preschool Program: (a) ones 
who had been eilrolled as thre^ year olds who attended for two year^ (Grou^) A) 
and (b) ones who Had been enrolled as four year olds and attended for one /ear 

(Group R). The third group consisted of children with no preschool experience- 

f ■ ■ ■ 

(Group C). The total numbers of subjects (and the numbers in each group: A, B, 
and C respectively), studied during their first to fifth year in school were: 
First year (Kindergarten) 66 (24, 12, 30); second year 59,(^4, 12, 23); third 
year 41 (22, 2, 17); fourth'year 14 (7, -2, 5); f^fth year 1 (in Group B) . 

JThree kinds of performance were assessed: intellectual and cognitive 
competence, academic achievement, and social -personal adjustme/»t. 

* It was found that the two groups (A and B) with preschool experience 
maintained the Intel lectuar levels they had attained in preschool at all primary 
grade levels studied (i.e., <*ere was no decline in Binet IQ) and they made further 
cognitive, gains as measured by the Circus tests in Kindergarten. The groyp without 
preschool experience (Group C) made a significant IQ'gain ix\ Kindergarten, but it . 
was not any greater than the gains made by Groups A and B. In both Kindergarten 
and Grade 1. Group C mad© substantial cognitive gains as measured by the Circus 
tests and by the end of Grade 1 was performing on the language measures just as well 
as Groups A -and B. However, there was no closing of the gap between the IQs of 
Groups A and C or B and C and on the Circus tests', other than^ the language test, the 
pertformanVe . of Groups A and B Vntinued to be average but that ,of Group C continued 
to be below average. 

The academic achievement of the two groups with preschool experience was 



superior to that of the group' with no preschool exporit'uco and (iroiqi A with two 
years performed, son^what better than Group B with only one year in preschool. 
These differences were reflected in their scores on the achievement tests, the 
teachers' iudcments of their academic ability (although the teac'hers tended to 
underestimate the achievement of the Group B sUbjev'ts as indicated by their test 
scores) and their pass/fail rates. The failure rate was three times as great in^ 
Group C as in Group A; and more than twice as great in Group C as in Group B and at 
the end of the project only 60% of Group (i were at grade level (with 10-6 2 years- 
below grade level) as compar.ed with 86% of Group A and. 83% of Group B. 

The findings concerning the personal-social .adjustment of the g roup in 
school were equivocal, perhaps because all of the measures of this were subjective, 
i.e., based on teachers' ratings and appraisals. -However, conp stent trends '' 
the data sug^gested that the behavior of the children with two years of preschool 
'experience was more acceptable, to teachers than that of the other two groups. 

The findings -strongly support the view that preschool education for children 
from low-income families can significantly reduce their risk of failing in the 
elementary school and reduce the cost of their education by eliminating their need 
for placement in special classes and reducing their need for remedial instruction. 
They also suggest tl)at the assumptions made at Western about the needs of low-income 
children in a moderatfiL^sized ci^ty such as London were valid and that the program 
designed for them in the Laboratory Preschool was appropriate and therefore more 
successful than most compensatory pres^ool programs have beeiT in a;chieving 
long-range as 'well as short-rftnge goals in the intellectual, cognitive, and 
academic achievement areas. 
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Part 2 The Follow-up Study 



* Preface 



ive^ 



The University of Western Ontario Preschool Project began in the academic 

9 

year 1973-74. Its purpose was to study the social, motivational and cognitive 

characteristics of Canadian, white, anglophone children fro'm low-income famii 

by comparing them with children from middle- and upper-income families, to 

identify their special needs and^ to develop a'n early education program which was 

i ^ 
appropriate for them. . . 

Initial findings -suggested that the differences between the low- and the high- 
income children were greatest in the cognitive areas and smallest in the motivational 

• ■<» 

and social areas and it was concluded that the greatest need of the low-income 
children was for cognitive stimulation. A program based on cognitive-developmental 
•theory was therefore designed, which focused on the development of representational 
skills and concepAal intelligence^ and this program was successful in inducing, in 
both the low- and the high-income children, significant cognitive and also social 
gains. 

The goals of the program. were lojig-term as well as short-term. Therefore, 
the follow-up study, which is described in this report, was undertaken to determine 
the extent to which the low-income*children maintained their preschool gains in the 
primary grades and were more successful in school than comparable children who had 
no preschool experience. » 

This report contains three chapters.' The chapter form Ws been used in . 
organizing the material because a book describing the t\otal project is- in preparation 
These three chapters will form part of the book fflthough the third chapter will be 

elaborated. - . ' , 

The book will be-in two sections, the first section will provide a description 
o'f the preschool program and the research which influenced its development.. The 
second section will report the evaluation of the program and it wiH have two parts. 



The first will deal mth the immediate impact pf the proKrajn on the children whok. 
they were in preschool and tfie second will deal with the long-range impact a^er 
the children entered the primary grades ^(the follow-up study described in the 

present report). _ ^ . . / 

The book will also include a report on the basic research which was done, as 
part of the ]lroject,'to develop a nW objective measure of social compeyjnce and 
t9 add to knowledge about the jjrocesses involved in the development of social 
a'bilities, in preschool children. 
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CHAPTER 1 

I 

The F(>^low Up: Objectives, Method, and Results 
at the Kindergartea Level 

The primary purpose of the follow-up study was to assess the' long-range 
effects of the UWO preschool program on the performance of the low*income • 
children after they entered ^e primary grades. Would these children maintain 
the intellectual and cognitive gains they had made in the jfJrescJiool? Would 
they adjust better to school, be better academic achievers and fail less often • 
than qomparable children who had no preschool experience? Would those who 
entered the preschool as three-year-olds an^ had two years in the program be 
more successful than those who entered as four-yeaf-olds and had only one year 
in the program? 

A variety of different types of preschool programs have been successful 

iif inducing immediate IQ and 6ther types of gains in low-income chlldre>i (Weikart, 

. ia67; Klaus § Gray, 1968, Berelter, 1972) but these gains have appeared to Be ^ 

lost after one or two years in the^primary grades (Bronfenbrenner , 1974). 

Over time the size of the initial differences betyfeen the test scores of the ^ 

preschool graduates and their controls have gradually diminished, due in p^rt 

to a i*eduction in the performance levels attained by the preschool graduates, 

but also to gains made by the t^ontrol subjects after they entered the kindergarten. 

However, in several recent follow-up studies (PaJmer\ 1976; .Weikart et al., 1978) . 

» . 

it has been. found that after six or" seven years in the elementary school significantly 
more of those With preschool experience than their controls wereyn- tHe appropriate 
grade for their age. Such findings have been interpreted by some as "sleepfcr" 
effects and it has been suggested that the benefits of preschool experience are 
not likely to show up when children are learning basic skills in the primary 
grades, but cm/y when they. meet greater cognitive challenges later on.^ Howevcr,^^ \ / 



A 



if the controls "failed" a year JTJore frequently than th^86 from the preschools 
this probably began oven at the primary levels. 

Currently in Canada, there is a growing public demand for universally 
available pre-kindergarten education in the public schools. If this demand is 
met; at what age should children be enrolled? There is some evidence that 
youngsters who start' preschool as three-year-olds make greater immediate 
lj\tellectual gains and maintain these gains better than children who start 
preschool as four- year-olds or children who start school in kindergarten as 
five-year-olds (Bellor, 1972). Although fhe maintenance of the gatns may be 
a ^function of the amount of preschool experience, ratW than the age of preschool 
entrance, thi^s finding, if verified, would have ^j^p.o^-tant pract^al implications. 
On the other hand 4^ it^ were not verified, that is if one year of preschool- 
experience which starts when t^e child is a four-year-old is as effective, in the 
lcfi\g run, as two years of preschool, then the practice, common in most ^ 
municipalities, of not admitting children until they are four-year-olds would 
have. some research support. Because of the practical importance of this issue, ^ 
an attempt was made to assess the differential long range effects of two years 
of preschool" starting at age three, and one year of preschool starting at 
age four on' later academic achievement.. 

Although the focus in the foMow-up study was on intell^tual and 

I 

cognitive competence and academic achievemerft an attempt was also made to ^ 
assess the children' s personal and social adjustment in the school setting and 
their attitudes toward teachers and school work. 

METHOb 

I 

Subje</ty 

. Preschool graduates (PGs) ^^All of thfc children from low- income families 
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(but not those from high- income families) who were studied in the preschool 

• and were subsequently enrolled in. the London public and separate schools, or 

» 

the Middlesex. County public scl)ool s, ' were followed up. They will be referred to 
.as preschool graduates* (PCs). In all, there »<ere 36 24 who startQ^l 

• -preschool as three-year-olds and attended for two years (Group A) and 12 who 
stai'ted preschool as four-year-olds and attended for only one year (Group U) . 

Control subjects . Thirty control subjects were obtained. These constituted 
a. third group (Group C j . They were children from low- iiv;ome families who had 

• * 

had no preschool or day nursery experience and were Enrolled in an early 

i 

education program for the first time as five-year-olds in kindergarten. T^ese 

subjects were selected on the basis of age, sex, SES and test scores to 

equat^e Group C as closely as possible Kith the two PG groups, A and B. 

Selection procedure for the control subjects , The primary selection 

♦ 

criterion was the Preschool Inventory Percentile Score., It was chosen for this 

• purpose because the authors of the test claim 'that tt reflects the degree of 
disadvantage a child has suffered. The Stanford Biitet Intelligence test was 
also used as a supplementary criterion measure. The" control subjects selected 
were ones who obtained scores on these measures, at entry ihto kindeij^arten, 

' which were comparable to the scores obtained on them by the^PGs vfhen they were 
first enrolled in the preschool. The tests were administered tb the control 
subjects, as they had been to the preschoolers^ no sooner thai)/six weeks after - 
they had been enrolled for the first time in school. 

Suitable control subjects were extremely difficult to obtain. This was 
,\ primarily because the school authorities were not permitted, for ethical reasons, 
*to reveal any information about the socio-economic status of f^ilies. They 
'could provide inform'&tion only about whether oi: not children had had any 



•preschool dxporionco. The initial intent ion \ya^s to soloct the roi^trols from 
only those schoo'l s ia-w!iich Lhc \\',\ wore enrol led, but hy '-eeoml ye;ir, 
for two reasons; thi?; plan was abandoned, first it wa;^ not yi<^dini'. ifnoi/gh 

• .... * * . 

subjects. Second*' the PGs wore being enrolled Hi so mai^y different . school 

and .were changfiig schools so frequently that y> avoid iJ^y possible school -of- 

f . - » 

enroHment effects it vas decl^ that the wntrolj; s^jould also .be enrolled 

in as many schools as were the PGs. To increase the likelihood of findingf^ 

low-income families, schools located near' subsidi7.pd housing were included. - 

Al'so the cooperYition of public health officers jyidv nurses^j^as finally obtained 

and these provided the nnmes of a number of potential subjects. 

Before the pre-testing was done, parental permissions Wej-e^ obtained 

A letter (see "letter H Appendix A) eJrplaini-ng the project and seeking permission 

study a child was sent out t.o some 200 or more families. About 'two thirds^' 

replied and agreed to lot their child partici-pate. Thus approximately 125 

children were pi;e-tested. After the test ing, a preliminary selection of . 

I^liiubjects was made based on age, sex, and test SQores. Then the procure 

< ■ ■, . 

for determining the socio-economic status of the families (the final selection 

criterion) was ini^ated. SKS was judged (a*; it was for the PGs) on the basis 

'of information obtained from tlie parents during semi -formal, scheduled interviews 

and home visits.^ In these interviews rapport was established with the families, 

an"d the interviewer also made sUre-tJie child had not had any previous preschool 

J 

' experience and had no special disability wMch would make him/her unsuitable for 
the project. After the Sl-S index "of the families was estimate^ the final selection 
of control subjects was made and the j^lftfiilies of those who had not been selected 
for further study were notified (see letter #3, Appendix A). 
■ ^ ■ 

I 

copy of the letter tequesting an interview (letter #2) is provided in . 
Appendix A along with-a copy of the Parent Interview Form which wars employed. 



School*; nttonded and 




All^ but one, of the Control subjects were enrolled in the public schools, 
but a quarter of the PGs wire^enrt)! led in the ^eparate (Roman* Cathol ic) schooVs. 
In some schools there were both PGs •^n^ controls, Dut in others there were only 

^^Gs, or only eojitrolsv Many of the fami lies were highly mobile and their 

V 

cliildren changed schools frequently. The following provides data on these 
variables for the last two years of the project. 

. In 1977-78 when there were 36 PGs and 24 controls in the project, these 60 ^ 
children were -in 28 different schools. In eight there were both PGs and controls, 

but in 13 there were only PGs ^;id in seven only control^. During that year 

. . • - / • . 

30% bf the PGs and -4% of the controls changed schools onc|^or more: In 1978-79 

when there were ^4 PGs and 28 control 5 in the project, these 62 children were 
in 35 different . schools. In nine there were both PGs and controls, bi^ in 15 
there were only ^>Gs and in '11 only controls. Duri?^g this year 24% of the PGs 
and 32% of the controls changed sfchools once or more. , ♦ 
General description of the total sample 

The subjects in each group are described individually by age, sex, SES index. 
Preschool Inventory Percentile Score and Binet IQ (when available) at entry 
into the pA)ject (at the preschool or Kindergarten level) in the appendix 
(see Appendix B) . A siijnmary description of the groups studied at the kindergarten 
level is presented in Table 1. ' « f ' , - 



Insert Table 1 about here 



SES . In general the controls appeared to be, if anything, somewhat 
less -disadvantaggd than the PGs. Only 40% of them were from single parent 
families as compared with 50% in Group A and 80% in G^oup B. However, the 
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Description of the Croups stuciioi! at the K i lulorf'.art cmi leviM by sox, 
Si:S index, ago at entrance to Kimiergart en , an^l Prcu-hool Inventory 
Percentile score and Binet IQ at' entrance into the pnfioct 



Variable 



Sex 



Males 
Females 



/ 



(Iroup A 
in = 24} 



11 (45.8%) 
13 (S4.2^) 



Croup B 
(a = 12) 

X- 



7 (58.. \%) 
5 (41.7%) 



Group C 
(u -- 30) 



■14 (46.6%) 
16 (53.3%) 



SES index 
SD 

Range 

Age at entering 
Kindtefgarten in mont;hs 
X . 

SD ' . 



Range 



Preschool Inventory 
Percentile score at j 
"entry into the project" 
X 

SD 

Range 

' 2 

Stanford Binet IQ at ^ 
"entry into the project" 
X 

SD 

.Range ^ 



30.5 
3.9 
27.8 - 44.2 



63.6 
3.0 

60-6"^) 



20.9 
27.0 

0-97 



87.4 
11.7 

68-112 



30. 1 

5.7 
27.3 - 47.6 



63-3 
3.8 

58-69 



61.0 
31 .8 

1-95 



93.2 
11.8 
71-106 



32. S 
).5 
27.0 



62.3 
3. 1 

58-69 



51.7 



59.3 
25.4 
•11-91 



90.5 
11.8 

60-10^ 



Note r 



Note 1., 



"entry into the project" was at approximately age 3, 4 and 5 for 
Groups A, B and C respective'ly . 

The mean BinetMQs for Groups A and B are based on 16 (of the 24) 
and 11 (of the 12) subjects respectively, because the Binet was 
not included in the test battery in the first year of the pro3ect, 
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moan SHS index (Bl Lshcn, 1967) of Crot.p C. (^2.-8.- SD 7.S) which was based on 
the usual occupation of the heads of the families (mother in single, father 
in intact), if or when they were emp^yed, was not significantly higher than 
the means of the other two groups (30.5, SD 3.9 and 30.1, 80 5.7 for A .and B 
' respectively). The educational level that the family heads claimed they., had 
achieved was slightly higher in Group B than in the other two groups with Groups 
.A and C being about equal. The pe^c'^ntage in each groups claiming attainment . 
at each of three lev^ was for A, B, and C respectively as follows: 

I 

Above Gr^de 10: 12.5 16.6 17.2 

■ 

. Grade 9 of 10: 50.0 66,7 48.3 

1^ Grade 8 or below: 37.5 16.7 34.5 ^ 

Ethnicity . Most, but not all of the children were White Caucasians. There 
. *^re four native (Indian) subjects in Group A (3 girls, 1 bo^),.one negroid >girl 
in GVoup B and one /lative OInd)an) girl and one negroid boy in Group C. 

-.- -Kre-t^st scores . The-initiai-snean Preschool Inventory Percentile scores 
of the groups .suggested tha"t. Group A was mttre disadvantaged than'^the ot^er *two \ 
Vo^. Group A's score (20.9) was significantly lower tl^n Group B's (61.0) 
or Group C's (59.3) score £ < .01. However, their initial mean IQ scores 
(87.4, 93.2, 90. S for A, B and C respectively) were^ nol significantly different. 

Foa: sex.. gWs A and C were fairly well balanc^^ith slightly more-t^art 
half of the subjects. in each being girls (54,2^ in Groxxp A and 53.3% in Group C) 
but in Group's there were proportionately more boys than girls (gnly 41,7% were 

. girls). ' . . ' 

For age, the groups were satisfactorily equated. Their mean age ^t entry 
into Kindergarten was for A, B, and C' respectively 63'.6, 63.3, and- 62.3 months. 



Number of post-kindergarten years stud ied 

All of the 66 subjects described above were followbd up for one year 
after entry into Kindergarteft, but successively fewer were sTudied at each of 
the higher grade levels. This was because the preschool subjects entered 
Kindergarten by cohort in five consecutive school years and new control subjects 
were also selected in each of these years. ThUs, for example, only the First 
cohorts in Groups A and C had completed their fourth year in school by the end 
of the project. There was also some attrition in each of the groups over, tinfe. 
The numbers of subjects studie|i during their first to fifth year in school is 
shown .by grou^ and assessment time in Table 2. ^ 



Insert Table 2 about here 



because both the size and constitution of the samples, of each group 
studied beyond Kindergarten cbanged by year in school, they will be 
described^in greater ^detail " iWr, just prior to the presentation of the results 
at each of the higher gr^de levels. . ' ^ 

As'sftssment instruments - . - . ' ■ 

- - ' , * , • 

An attempt, was mkde to assess: (a) intellectual ability, cognitive « ^, - 
competence and cognitive styles, (b) academic achievement and" (c) personal-social 

adjustment in school. . » 

Intellectual and cognitive competence measures . The Stafford Binet 
Intelligence Scale was used at all levels. In addition, at the kindergarten 
level, the Preschool Inventory., «twb Circus tests, (Form A) "Say and Tell" 
and "Think it Through** and the Kansas Ref lection-Impulsivity Scale for 
Preschoolers (KRISP) were employed and, at the Grade 1 level, three Circus 



The numbOT of subject* studied during their- first to f iftlT year 
after entry into Kindergarten 




GROUP 


FIRST (KlndBTgarten) 
F«ll Spring 


SECOND (Grade 1) 
FtU Spring 


THIRD (Grade 2 
Fall 


or below) 
Spring 


FOURTH (Grade y or 
Pall . 


below) 
Spring ^ 


FIFTH 
Fall 


(Grade 4) 
Spring, 


4 






















. A 


24 


24 ■ 


24 

» 


24 


22 


11* 


7 


7 


0 


0 


B 


12 


12 


12 


7* 


2 

% 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


C 


30 


30 


23 


23 ♦ 


17 > V 


17 


5 


S 


0 


0 


Total 


66 


♦ 

66 


59 

f 


54 


41 


30 


14 


13 


i 


1 



In th. tar«ination-y*" of th. projAct, fall (but not .pring) te.ts «re |iv«n to cohort 3 of Group A 
(n - 11) and^ cohort 4 of Group B (n - 5) but not to cohort 5 of Group C. 
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V 



VI. 



20 
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tests (Form B) , "Say and Tell", "Think it Through", and "How Much and How Many" 
and the KRTSP were used. . 

Academic achievement . This was assessed in two ways (a) through .tes^ting and 
lb) through teacher reports of progress and promotion. The tpsts used wet^ the 
Stanford F.arly School Achievement test Level t (first, year in school, i.e., 
kindergarten level), the Stanford Early School Achievement .test Level U (second 
year in school), the Stanford Achievement Test Primary I Battery (fall) and 

C ' • 

Primary II Battery (sprih^) (third year in school) and the Stanford Achievemeht 
Test, Primary II-Battery (fourth year in school). The report form used by the • 
teachers was developed\y the author. A copy of it is app^ded (see Appendix C) 
It was called the School Adjustment Report and included open-ended questions which 
permitted the teacher to comment freely, on the child's beh^ior and abilities. - 

Personal-social adjustment , ^his was measured in part by teachers' responses 
to- questions on the School Adjustment Repor^f referred to above and by scores on a 
Behavior Rating Scale. A copy of "the Behavior Rating Scale is also inckided in 
tlifi_aiipendix (see Appendix D) . It is a 50-item scale which assesses the extent 
to which children are "like"^hildren who display behavi^ which has been found 
to be related to classroom achievement. Each child is'rated on ^ach,item as "not 
at all like", "very little' like'', "somewhat like" or "very much like" on each 
i-tem.' The first 2d it^of the scale were taken from a Behavior Inventory 
-.developed for assessing the outcome of Head Star< programs (Hess et al., 1966). 
Twenty-one of the next 30 items were _ taken from the Devereux Elementary School- 
Behavior Rating Scale (Spivak's 3wift. 1967). Nine additional items, made up 
by the present investigator, were incjuded to obtain additional information. ^ 

Procedure ♦ 

There were two assessment periods each year, one in the fall and the other 
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ijl the spring. At the Kintiergarten level all tests were given in both the fall 
and the spring. However, at the post-K;ijideTgarten levels only the academic 
achievement tests (and the KRISP in Grade 1) were given at both the fall and 
spring assessment times. At these higher levels the Blnet was given only in the • 
fall,- and at the Grade 1 level the Circus tests- were given only in 'the spring/ 
The teachers completed the School Adjustment Report and the Behavior Rating Scale 
once during the school yeaaci, i.e., 'in the spring. 

At the Kindergarten level the Preschool Inventory was given first (in 



October), no sooner than six weeks after the children were enrolled in school, 

and the Bi4et was adininistered approximately one week later. The^rest of the 

tests were given in- November in no fixed order. However, in the spring- when 
v» > . - 

tests given in the , fall were readministered '(May-June) the children were tested 
in- the same Qrder as they kad been tested in the fall. At the Ui^her grade levels 
the children were also tested in the same ot-der in the spring as' in thei/ali. 

✓ • ' • • ^ . 

UntiTthe final year of the project there were four testers, one of whom 
gave only the initial preschool inventories. The other three did all fhe rest, 
of the testing, but administered different tests at each assessment time to avoid 
expectancy effects. In the fina-1 year a professional psychologist, who had no 
knowledge about the children or the project>> w^hired to administer the Stanford 
Binet to 16 subjects: This was done as a special reliability check on the scores. 
The children tested were those in the last cohQrt of each of the two PG groups 
(A and B). * ^ 

RESULTS: First year ip school ^Kindergarten) 

jntellectual and cognitive competence 

The mean scores of tN^ie three groups* at the beginning and en^ of kinder- 
garten on four of the measurois used to assess intelligence and cognitive 
competence (Preschool Inventory Percentile Scores, Binet IQs, Circus "Say and 
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Tell" functional language scores, aiid Circus "Think it- Through" Uual scores 
\ ^re presented in Table \ ^ 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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The data obtained with these tests were subjected to a series of 3 (Groilip) 
. X 2 (Time: fall, spring) Analyses of Variance (ANOVAs) . When significant effects* 
were tfound post hoc analyses .were done using Dunn's Multiple Comparisons test 
(Kirk, 1968). 

Preschool Inventor^ . There was a main Group effect, £ (2,61) = 11.9, 
£ <^01. In the fall the two PG groups (A f, B) were not significantly different 
but both •£ these groups scored higher than Group C £ < .01. 

From fall to spring the two PG groups (A § B)| maintained their end -of- • . 
preschool 'performance levels, but made no further significant gainS and Group C 
^ined more than the two PG group?, (Group x Time interaction, F (2,61) - 3.9,' 

< . 05) . V 

In t^he Spring the differences between the PG groups ^nd the Con^^rol -group 
'were reduced, but Group A still scored higher th^n Sroup C (£^ < .05). 

Binet IQ . There was a main Group effect, F (2,61) - lOf.4, £ < .01 . In I'he 
^ fall the scores (>f the two PG groups (A S B) were not significantly different, 
but both of these groups scored higher than Group C £ < .01. 

From fall to spring all three groups made significant gains, F (1,61) 
- 17.0, £ < .01 and there were no significant differences among the groups in 

the size of these gains..- 

In the spring, both of the VG groups still scored high^jr than Group C n ^ 

(£ < . 05) , ' . 

I ' • ■ ■ 
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Table 3 . v 

Mean and (SD) scores on four measuref of intellectual .and cognitive ability 



for the groups at the Kindergarten level by assessment time 

C3 



Group A 
n = 24 



^roup B 
n = 12 



Grott^ C 
n » 30 



Fall 
X (SD) 



Spring 
X (SD) 



Fall 
X (SD) 



Spring 
X (SD) 



Fall 
X (SD) 



Spfing 
X (SDX 



Preschool Inventory 
Percentile Score 

'Binet IQ 

Circus 

"Say an^ell" 
Form 

Functional Language. 
Circus 

"Think It Through" 
Total* scores 



87 7 (17.6) 87.2 (1^.2) 83.3 (20.6) 89.8 ( 9^6) 59.3 (25.4) • 72.3 (16.6) 
' - • 

« 

102.7 (10.2) 104.4 (11.3) 104.3(9.0) 108.4(8,3) 90.5 (11.8) 95. fir (11.6) 

55.6 ( 8.2) 57.7^(8.5) ^ 50.3 (16.0) 56.4 (10.6) 43.3 i ^0 • 1 (8.6)^ 

21.7 (3.3) ' 23.7 (3.8) 19.8(5.21 24.7(4.5) 17.4 (4.9) ^19.8 (4.3) 



Note. US National means and (§Ds) for the Circus tests at the Kindergarten level 

"Say and Tell" functional language 51.0 (13.7), 

"Think *It Through** total score 22.2 (5.4). 



\ 
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"Say and Tell" func^i ""alijim»itg.- ^ ^'^""'^ effect,. 

F (2,61) » 85.4, £ < .01. In the fall the :5cores of the two PG groups 
(A F, B) wore not significantly different but Group A (although not Group 
scored higher than Group C £ < .01. 
% From fall to spring all three groups made sfgnificant gains, F (1,61) 

- 28.6, £ < . ■ • 

In the spri^ng, there wer^ no significant differences alhong the ^ree 

V 

groups. However, it should l|e noted, that the two PG grtJiTps were hpth 

I 

^ performing at a level equal to, or abov^, the US National mean, but Group C 
was .perfomting below that level. 

> - 

Think it Through total scores . There was a main Group effect, 
F (-2,61) « 10.35, £ < .01. In the fall the scorps of the two"t^ groups . 
tA S B) were not signif icAitly different l^t Group A (although n^ Group B) 
scored higher than Group C (£ < .01). 

From fall to spring all three gpups gained (F (1,61) = 29,4, £ < .01). 
but the gains were greater in Group B (£ < .01) and Group C (£ < .05) than 

, in Group A. ' 51 * , 

^ In the spring both of the PG groups scored higher than GrouW (Group A, 
£ < .01; Group B, £ < .05). It should be noted also that the twoTG 
groups both scored at a'^ level equal to or abqye the US National mean^ut 

• Giroup C scored b«low that level. 

Kansai^ Ref lection-Impulsivity Scale for Preschooiers (KR ISP) . Th6 number 
of subjects in ;eaph group who were classified, by their performance on this 
.measure, flis reflective, impulsive (or otherwise) at; each assessment time are 
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shown in Table 4. The .i>lassifi oat ions reflective, average or Tast -accurate 



Insert Table. 4 about here 



r^presen.t satisfactory performance. . . 

In the fall 65% of Group A and 92% of Group B, but only 42% of Group C 
performed satisfactorily (as defined above) on this test. ^ 

In ^he spring 87% of Group A, ^3% of Group B, but only 47% of Group C 
performed satisfactorily. 

At both assessment times a larger proportion of the Control than the PG 
subjects performed impulsively (were fast and inaccurate). 

Summary of Results on Intellectual and Cognitive Competence 
First, comparisons of tl^ two PG groups A ^ B-revealed the following: 

1) At the beginning of the year the scores of these two 
groups were not significantly different on any of the 
measures. 

2) From fall to spring, both groups maintained their preschool 

^ajjs and on three measures -(the Binet, "Say and Tell" 

functional language, and "Think' it Through") made further 

gains.' Group B made greater gains than Group A on "Think 
» 

it Through" and somewhat greater gains on "Say and Tell" 
functional language, but npt on the Binet. 

3) At the end, of the year the scores of the two PG groups 
, were still liot" significantly different . 
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Table 4 

Percentage of subjects in each KRISP category by group 
and assessment time-'at the Kindergarten level 



Group A 



Reflective 
(slow-accurate) 

Average 

-Fast Accurate 

Impulsive 

(fast -inaccurate) 

Slow- Inaccurate 



FaU 



17.4 



30.4 



17.4 



30.4 



4.3 



Spring 

21.7 

30.4 
34.8 
4.3 

8.7 



Group B 
Fall Spring 



8.3 

66.7 
16.7 
8.3 

0 ^. 



33.3 

25^ 
25.0 
8.3 

8.3 



Group C ' 
Fall Spring 



3.3 

26.7 
10.0 
56.7 

3.3 



3.3 

26. "f 
16.7 
36.6 

16.7 
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Socona, comparison?^ of oach of the two PC. groups (A ^\ B) with the Control 
Group (Group C) revealed the following: 

1) At the beginning of th«|year, Group A performed (on 
all five measures) and broup B (on three measures: 

II. PreschooV^hventory, Biriet, and KRISP) significantly 

better than Group C. 

2) From fall to spring Group C gained, on the* Preschool 
. Inventory, more ,than either of the two PG groups ar^d 

' gained more than Group A (but not Group B) on "Think 
it Through". However, there, were no significant ^ 
differences among the groups in the size of the gains 
made on the Binet or "Say and Tell" Functional language. 

3) ^At the end of the. year > both of the PG groups scored 

higher than Group C on the Binet and "Think it Through" 
and both performed more satisfactorily on the KRISP. 
Also, Group A (although not Group B) scored significantly 
higher than Group C on the Preschool Inventory. By this 
time, however, the differences among the groups on "Say 
' and Tell" Functional language were not large enough to 
^ be significant. 

4) At both the beginning and end of the year, the two PG \ 
groups performed on all measures at an aVerage or above 
average level, but tlj| performance of Group C was low A 
average or^'olow average on all of th^measures. 

Academic Achievement 

The Stanford Early School Achievement Test, Level 1 is » battery of 



^ 
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tests. It yields 4 sub-test scores (Environment, Mnthematics, Letters and 
Sounds, and Aural Comprehension) as well as a total scotc. T\\e mean scores 
of the three groups on these measures at each of the assessment times are 

/ 

presented in Taol^ 5. 

' ■ :■ ( ■• 
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•pie data obtained with these measures were subjected to a series of 
3 (Group) X 2 (Time) AI^lOVAs followed by post hoc analyses where indicated. 

Environment. In the fall there was no significant difference between 
the^scores of the two PG groups (A and B) but both of these groups scored higher 
than Group C, F (2,60) = 11.54, £ < !oi, (A, £< .01; B, £ < .05)* From 
fall to spring, significant gains were made F (1,60) = 55.6, £ < .01 by 
Group A (£ < .05) and Group C (£ < .01) but not Group B. In the spring there, 
was. still no difference between Group5*A and B, but Group A (although not 
Group B) scored significantly higher than Group C (£ < .05). 

Mathematics . In the fall the scores of the two PG groups (A and B) were 
not significantly differeitl;;, but both of these groups scored higher than Group C 
F (2,60) » 10.6, £< .01 (A, £< .01; B, £< .05). From fall to ^ ^ \ 

spring all three groups made significant gains, £ (1,60) =60.3, £ < .01. 

4 

In the 'spiking .there was still no significant' difference between Groups A and 
B, but .Group B (although not Group A) scored significantly higher than Group C 



(£ < .01) . • 

Letters and' Sounds . ■ In the fall the differences among the three groups 
were not large enough to be significant. From fall to spring all three groups 
de significant gains, F (1,60) - 86.8, £ < .01. In the spring there were. 
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Table 5 



Mean and (SD) Stanford Early School Achievement, Level I scores by group 







and testing time at 


the Kindergarten 


level 








Test . ^ 

■ 


Group 

Fall 
(1? = 23) 


A 

Sprihg 
(n = 24) 


Group 

Fall 
(n = 11) 


B 

Spring 
. (n =• 11) 




^ Group C 
Fall Spring 
(n = 30) (n =v 30) 


Envi^nment 


30.2 


( 5.7) • 


33.2 ( 4.2) 


28.8 ( 5.7) 


31.4 ( 4 


.7) 


22.8 (4.9) 


28.^ ( 5.4) 


Mathematics 


16.2 


( 4.5) 


18.2 ( 4.5) 


16.1 ( 4.2) 


20.3 ( 3 
20.7 ( 4 


.6) 


11.2 ( 3.5) 


15.0 ( 4.5) 


1 

Letters and Sounds 


14.9 


( 4.9) 


19.0 ( 5.2J 


15.9 (-4.4) 


.1) 


11.6* ( 4.8) 


16.5 ( 5.6) 


Aiirai Comprehension 


17.9 


( 4.0) 


20.6 ( 3.2) " 


16.5 ( 5.4) 


18; 8 ( 5 


.1) 


13.3 ( 3.6) 


16.4- (^4.7) 


Total Score 


7^0 


(15.9) 


91.0 (13.7) 


77.3 (15.8) 


91.2 (14 


.9) 


58.2 (12.4) 


' 76.4 (16.4) 



Note . ^ ^ 

•Range of scores in Stanine 5 Yaverag^^ performance based on U.S. standardization data) 

Beginning Kindergarten (Fall ) End of Kindergarten (Spring ) 

Environment 33-35 

Mathematics 19-21 

Letters and Sounds 17-20 

Aural Comprehension 19-21" 

Total Score • 87-96 



Environment . 
Mathematics 
Letters and Sounds 
Aural Comprehension 
Total 5core 



26-29 
12-13 
10-11 
15-17 
63-73 
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still no significant differences among the groups. 

Aural Comprohon.sion . Tn the fall the 'u-oros (^f the two Pf. groups (A and B) 
were not significantly different, Hit Group A (although not Group B) scored 
significantly higher than Group C, JF (2,60) = 9k.S, p < .01 (A > C, _p < .01). 
From fall to spring significAnt gains were made.F (1,^0) « 29.5, < ^01 by 
GTOiip A CP ^ .01) and Group C (p 1; .01) but net Group y. In the spring there 
v»s still no significant difference between Groups A and B, but Group A 
(and not Group B) again scored significantly higher than Group C (jp < .01). 

Total Score . In the fall the total scores of the two PG groups (A and B) 
were not significantly different and both of these groups- scored higher than 
Group C,_F (2^0) = 12.3, .01 (A > C, £ < .01 ; B > C, £ < .01). From fall to 

spring aul three groups made significant gains, F (1,60) = 14.8, ^ 
In tKe spi^ing^^re wasr still no significant difference between Groups A and ^ 
B, and both of these groups scored higher than Group C (A', p < .01; | ^ 
B, p^< .05).^ ^ 

Summary of Results on the Stanford Early School Achievement Test Level I 

First, comparisons of the two PG groups (A and -B) revealed the following: 

1) At the beginning of the year there were no significant ^ 
diffe^nces between these groups by sub- test or total scofe. 

2) From fall to spring sij^nif leant gains were made by Group A - 
on all four sub-^ tests and the total score and by Cr6up B on 
two sub-tests (Mathematics and Letters and Sounds) and the 

total score ♦ . • . . 

.3) At the end of of the year there were still no significant 

\ differences between the scores of these two groups by 

' • .. * 

sub-test or |:Qtal* score. 

i 

I ■ ■» . f ' 

Second, comparisons each of the two PG groups (A and B) with the 
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i 

21 

' - - \ ■ 

Control Croup (Group C) revealed the following: ' 

^1) At the beginning of the year both of the PG groups, obtained 

highei/ total scores than Group C. However, the sub-test score 
differences between them and Group C varied by sub-test and 
PG group. The differences were greatest on Environment a/id ' 
Mathematics, with both Groups A and B scoring higher than Group C, 
less on Aural Comprehension, with Group A (but not Group B) scoring 
higher than Group C,»and least on Letters apd Sounds on which 
the differences among the three groups were not large ertoygh 
to be signif l^cant. 
2) Froirf fall to spring Group C (liKe^ Group A) -made significant 



.7 



\ 



gains on all fotir sub -tests and the total score, but Group I 
made significant gains on ^nly two of the sub-tests and the 
total score. • 



^ 3) At the end of the year both of the PG groups agAin oUtaiJie^ 

^ higher total scores than Group C, but the sub- test score 

differences between them and Groups C still varied by sub-test 

and PG group. Group A (but not Group B) scored higher than 

Group C on Environment and Aural Comprehension, but Group B (and 

» • 

4iot Group A) scored higher than Group C on Mathematics and there 
* were (as in the fall) no significant jjlifferences among the three 
^ * groups on Letters and Sounds. 

4) The overall performance of the two PG groups", wheft judged 
against US norms, was abov^ average, or average, in both the 

I 

fall and the spring, but the 'performance of the Control group 
"*"was below average at both assessment times. 
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Tjea<^herjud^^ School Adjustment Reports 

w^re interpreted and analyzed by (he principal invest iyaior. l\)^-hcck the 
reliability of the interpretations, twenty of the reports (randomly selected 
from among the three groups) were scored independently by a second investigator, 
The agreement of the two investigators was 100%. 



The percentages of subjects assigned To each judgment category in the School 
Adjustment Report are presented by group in Table 6. No attempt was made to assess 

* 

Insert. Table 6 about here 
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the statistical reliability of the apparent differences among the groups which this 
subjective measure revealed. The findings reported below should, therefore, be 
interpreted with caution. The results on academic competence/ were as follow?: 

1) Academic C ompetence (item 9) . A larger percentage of 
the "subjects in Group A (39%) than Group B (18%) or 
'Group C (3%) were judged to be above average in academic 
competence and -a ^smaller percentage of the subjects in 

1* 'Group A (13%) than Group B (2^) ^or Group C ^(41%) were 
judged to be below average. 

2) Preparation >for School (item 3) . A. larger percentage of the 
subjects ip Group A (35%) than Group B (9%) or Group C (10%) 
were judged to have had abDve average preparation for ^ 
kindergarten work. Although ^his comparison suggested that 
Gr,oup B was nc^ better prepared for school than Group C^a 

\ smaller percentage of the subjects in Group B (27%) than. 

Group C (53%) were considered poorly prepared. Only 13% 
of the Group A subjects were judged to be poorly prepared. 



Table 6 

Percentage of subjects assigned to each judgnjent category of the 
school Adjustment Report by Grdup at the Kindergarten level 



7. 



How well has 
' Group A 
Group B 
Group C 

Are this chi 

"^Group A 
Group B 
Controls 



this child adjusted to your class? 

17.^ above average 78,3 average 

9.1 above average 72.7 average 

above average 53.3 average 



^6.7 ab< 
lJ»s att: 



4.3 below average 
18.2 below iverai* 
20.0 below average 



itudes toward school, teachers, and school work positive? 
21.7 above average ljL9 average 4 5 be ow average 
18.2 above average average 0 be ow average 

16.7 above average 73.3 average 10.3 below average 

Id well prepared academically for the work of yo&r class? 
34 ribove'avefage 52.2 average 13.0 be ow average 
9 1 above average 63.6 average 27.3 below average 
10 0 Ib^ve i^erale 36.7 average 53.3 below average 



Was thiT^^H 
Group A • 
Group B 
Group Jbr 

„„. v.l. h., thl, chiK, pr<,.r..,.d .c.J-ic.nx -"Hn. .J. c„rr.„t y..r, 



Group A 5^26,1 above . average 
Group B 0 ' above \avcrage 
Controls 10.3 above Wverage 



60.9 
72.7 
69.0 



average 
average 
average 



13.0 below average 
27.3 below average 
20.7 below average 



Did this child need remedial 
Group A 91.3 No 1 
Group B 72.7 No 
Group C 73.3 No 



help? 



8.7 
27. J 
25.7 



.Yes 
Yes, 
Yes 



6.' Did this child attend school regularly? 



Group A 
Group B 
Group C 



87.0 
90.9 
86,7 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



rly? \ 

13 yO NO 

9il .^o 



9. 



Was this child /promoted to the 
Group A lOOiO Yes 
Group B 100.0 YCs 
Group C 100,0 Yei 

What is your general appraisal 

Group A 73.9 satisfactory 

Group'B 36,4 satisfactory 

GroGp C 58.6 satisfactory 

Whrft is your general appraisal c 
Group A 39.1 above average 
Group B 18.2 above average 
Group C 3.4 above average 



next 



grad*? 

0 



/No 



No 
No 
No 



this child's persona 

17.4 somo concern 

54.5 some concern 
J7.9 some concern 



-^nd social competence? 

8,7 poor 
9.1 poor 
3,4 poor 



this child's academic corapetehce? 
47 8 average 13.0 below average 
54.5 average 27.3 below avcrag^ 
55,2 average 41.4 below avcragr 



Gro'up A: Complete report, were obt.inck on only 23 of the 24 subjects, but- 

Group B: ^^^^^l^^ obtainc o. only H of the 12 subject,, but 
all 12 were promoted. « u: ♦ ' • 

Group C: Tomple^e reports were obtaino. on all 30 subjects. 
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3) Ac ftdemlc progress during the year (item 4). A larger 
percentage of the subjects in Group A {2t>%) than r.roup R 
(0%) or Group C (10%) were judged to have made above average 
progress during the year and a 'smaller percentage of the 
subjects in Group A (13%) than Group B (27%) or Group C (21%) 
were Jtidted to have made below average pregres*^ Note th*t 
in these comparisons, Group B appeared to be progressing no 

^ more successfully thai\ Group C. _ / 

4) Special Instruction (item 5). A smaller percentage of the ^ 
subjects in Group A (9%) than Group B (27%) or Group C (26%) 

were given reSnedial help or special instruction. This finding 
was consistent with the one reported inmiediately above and 
suggested that Group B was judged to need as much special help 
" • as Group C. 

5) ProTPOtion (item 7). The decision to promote at this level di^ 
not differentiate the groups. The reports indicated that all 
subjects would be promoted to a grade 1 class.'^ 

In summary, the teachers* judgments of the children favoured Group A 
(which had ^wo years of preschool experience) over Group B (which had only 
<}ne year in preschool) on all items dealing with academic achievement. 
Furthermore, although they judged (froup B to be somewhat more capable 
academically than Group Ce^and somewhat better prepared for school, they 
considered the progress made^by this group during the year to be no better 
than that made by Group C.- These findings were puzzling because they were 
inconsistent with the results obtained with the Stanford achievement teXs 
which suggested that Group B's academic performance was, more often than not, 
as satisfactory as that of Gipup A and clearly superior to that of Group C. ^. 
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Personal and Social Adjustment 

The School Adjustment Reports included questions about the social and 
personal adjustment of the children. The percentages of subjects in each group 
assigned to each i^ud^ment category in the personal and social areas were presented 
above in Table 6. The findings were as follows: 

1) Personal and Social Competenc e (item 8). A larger percentage 

of the subjects. in Group A (74%) than' in Group B .(36%) or 

^ • f , 

Group O (59%) were considered . to be "well-adjusted" personally ^ 

and socially. Note that Group B was considered less "well 

-adjusted" than Group C. The teachers expressed concern about, 

or reported "poor" adjustment for 64% of Group B, 41% of Group C 

and only 26% of Group A. 

2) Ad justment to the Classroom (item 1). Only 17% of the subjects 

* ^ in Group A and oij^y 9% of Group B as compared with 27% of GrouRX 

were said to have made "above .average" adjustments to the class^ 
room. Howler, a smaller proportion of Group A (4%) than GroupJ^ 
5 (18%) or Group C (20%) were said to have made below average 
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^ adjustments. 

3) Attitude to ^hool> Teachers, and School Work (item 2) , The g^QURj^ 
were not judjed differently on this item and it is noteworthy ^t;hat 
none of the Group B subjects* attitudes were considered below 
average. 

The Behavior Rating Sc?le. The mean scores of the grotips on each- dimension 
assessed by this measure are presented in Table 7. The findings were as follows: 



^ Insert Table 7 about he^e 
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Table 7 

Mean and (SD) Behavior Rating Scale Scores at the 

f 

End of Kindergarten by Group 







X 

Group A 
(fl « 23) 


vGroup 

V"- - 


B ' 


Grdfup C 
(a. ". _3QX - 


1. 


♦ 1 
Aggression 


12.6 


(3.1) 


11.9 


(3.7) 


13.0. (2.8) 


2. 


> 

Verbal-Social Interaction 


11.9 


(3.1) 


10.8 


(3.9) 


11,8 (3.7) 


3. 


Timidity^ 


12.7 


(2.6) 


11.0 


(3.8) 
(3.6) 


11.6 (3.6) 


4. 


Independence 


12.3 


(2.3) 


10.9 


10.7 (2.7) 


5. 


' Achievement Motivation 


. 12.2 


(2.8) 


10.7 


(3.0) 


10.9 t3.0) 


6. 


Impatience^ 


10.9 


(3.4) 


10.6 


(3.2) 


10.6 (2.9) 


7. 


External Reliance^ 


14.1 


(2.8) 


13.0 


(3.1) 


11.2 (3.1) 


8. 


Inat t ent i ve - Wi t hdr avm ^ 


12.6 


(2.3) 




(4.4) 


10.7 (3.2) 


9. 


.Creative- Initiative ^ 


10.3 


(2.9) 


8.8 


(4.1) 


8.9 (3.4) 


10. 


Need for Closeness 


11.8 


(3.0) 


ho. 5 


(2.8) 


ll.>^(3.3) 




Total (all (dimensions) 


121:2 


(18.5) 


108.1 


(28.4) 


140. 9 (22.3) 




2 > 

Anbltion 


37.1 


(6.2) 


32.6 


(9.4), 


33.2 (8.2)- 



Notes 



1. For Agression, Timidity, Impatience, External Reliance, 
Inattentive-Withdrawn higher scores indicate less of the 
behavior. 

2. "Ambition" is a combined score fo|: Timrflity, Independence 
and Achievement Motivation. 
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1) Scores on only one dimension, Hxtcrnal Reliance, significantly 
. differentiated both of the PG groups (A and B) from Group C) 

£ (2,61) « 6.1, £ < .01. The PG's were rated as less - dependent 

on external direction (looked less to see whrit others were doing, 

relied Less on teacher for direction about how to do things, 

needed less direct ion. to proceed successfully, had less 

difficulty deciding what to do when given choices, were 

less' swayed by the opinions of others) than were the 

Group C subjects. 
* 

2) On the dimension Inattentive-withdrawn, the difference between 

Group A and both of the other two groups approached significance, 

F.'(2,61) « 3.5, £ < .04.^ Group k was rated somew|iat less 

inattentive and withdrawn thth tff&^ other two groups. (Attended ^ 

to teacher explanation longer, seemed to pay attention to teacher, 

/ . 

i.e., looked elsewhere less often, was less often "not wi^h it", 
was less difficult to reacto, i.er-, less preoccupied with own 
thoughts.) • 

3) On th«' other dimensions assessed, the trends generally favoured 
Group A ovef the other two groups, but the differences among 
them were not large enough to be significant. 

In summary, (he teacher s''\udgments of the peifsonal adjustment and social 
beh^ior of the groups were geneAlly consistent juith their judgments of -their ^ 
academic ability and progress; By and large they tended to favour Group A 
over the other two groups, but in the personal^soctal area, also tended to favour^ 
Group C over Group B. It appeared that only one year in preschool (as opposed to 
two years) niay have developed tendencies in the children, such a i^^" internal" as 
opposed to "external" reliance which, when unaccompanied by other kinds of 

V io ■ ■ . 



desirable behavior, wore unacceptable ^ t o the teachers. The. teachers' reacX|ons 
to such tendencies may have, to some extent, generalized and aHocted their 
judgments of the children's academic ability. If so, this might account for why 
their assessments of Group B's academic ability and progress relative to that of 
either Group A or Group C, were inconsistent with Group B's actual performance ofl 
the achievement tests. 
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A. 



B. 



Q. 



Letter # 1 
Letter # 2 

Letter # 3 
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APPENDICES 

/ " ■' " ' 

Request for permission to -study. 

■ ► « 

.Request^or interview with families of children 
tentatively selected for project. 
Parent Interview Form. 

Informs families of ch^dren not selected for project. 



Description of each individual subject in 4ach group by age. sex. 

SES index. Preschool Inventory Percentile 5core and Binet IQ at 
entry into the project. >^ 

School Adjustment Report. . % 



D. ^ Behavior Rating Scale. 
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The University of Western Ontario ' 



^ 



Facutty of Social Self nc« \^ 
Dtpartmtnt of Ptychoto^v 
Loncton. Cin«d» N6A 5C2 



• « 

I hm writing to ask if you would give us permission tb include your 

child in a study of the effects of nursery school experience on the perform, 

i ance of young children in kindergarten and the primary grades. 

-Children who g6 to nursery schools learn things which joften help 
tKSm do well at school, at least in the^first few years. However, children 
who have not had the opportunity to go xo|a preschool, often catfh up to the 
nursery school children quite quickly and in the long run appear to do Just 
as well. 

W ' . We are studying the progress in^indergarten of a group of children 

^ who have attended preschool at the University and we would like to comrjare 
this with the performance of other children ^f the same sex and age who have 
not had any preschool experience. We understand your child has ntJt been to 
a day nursery or nursery school and this is why we would Tike to include 
«him/her in the study. 

If you permit us to include your child in this project we would 
give him/her a series of tests Tn the fall (October) and again in the spring 
(May or June) to see hpw well he or she has progressed. The tests are rather 
like games which the child enjoys p-laying.- His/her performance on the tests 
wduld' be kept confidential and' any report of the work would provide group 
rather than individual results. 

We will be grateful If you will permit us to study the progress of 
your child and we will apR^eciate having your decision about this indicate,d 
on the form attached. This form should be returned to the school at your 
rliest convenience.. 



Sincerely-, 



MJW/lv. ' Mary J. Wright, Ph.D., Professor and 

- , . Director, University Laboratory Preschool, 

tnc I . 

-> 

■ -45 • " 
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CONSENT FORM 



'In response to Dr. Wright's request" for permission to have 

participate In her study 



Name of Child 

Please chedc in the box below add sign. 

Permission Is given Date 

Permission Is not given Signed 



Parent or Parents 
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D«Ar Parents t . 

This is* first ot j^ll, to thank you for giving us psmitsion to 
inoluds your child in our itudisf . of tha offsets of pr«->kind«rgArt«n 
•XP«ri«no« on th« p«rfonMnc« of childran in ths Xindsrgarj^ and prlnary 
gradaa.V Ite graatly appraoiatad'your intaraat and oooparatlon. 

Am you know, wa/ aaan laat fall by thraa diffarant ladlaa. 

Everything want wall and aaanad to an joy tha aaaaiona. Thaaa aana ladias 

ara looking forwa^ to aaaing again in May or aarly Juna. 

Sinoa tha study will continua naxt spring and parhai^s naxt yaar, wa 
thought you Might lika to find out mora about it and to maat at laast ona 
of tha parsons who will ba working with your child. lianoa, I hava askad 
Mrs. Ada Maaohan, whoat I know you will- lika, to gat in touch with you and 
arranga a short visit wi^ you at hoow or alsawhara if you prafar, at a 
convaniant tima. Sha will ba pl«asad to answar any quaations you may havf . 
8ha willa^ ba grataful ,if you will giva har soma- infonuition about your 
child *j|MCith and davalopMant during aarly yaara. 

Mrs. Maacham will phona you souMtitaa in tha n4*x futura. Wa hopa that 
you will ba abla to find tha tima to saa har, for wa vary auoh look forward 
to gatting to know you and ytyfxr child battar. Jt 

Many thanks again. - ^ ' 



I 



Sinoaraly, 



MJM/lv. Mary J, Wright, Ph.D. , Profassor and 

Dlractor, Univarsity Laboratory Praachool. 
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UNIVKHSITY OF WKSTliKN ONTARIO LAtH)iUvTORY PRESCHOOL 

« • 

Follow -Up Study 
I'areiit interview Votxw 



. IS 



Name of Child': 
N^e of Parent 
Address : 



Date of Interview: 

Telephone : 

^ 

7 



Person Interviewed: 

(mother, father , both, other) 

Assessment of $ ocio-I::co>iomic Status 
^ 

Marital^Status : Married Divorced Separated 



Widow 



Single 



Source of Income: " Employment 

0,ther 



Welfare 



Mother's Allowance 



Home Conditions: 



Father's Occupation: 
Ed^acation : 

Mother s Occupation: 
Education : 



Siblings (how many and age) : 



Other adults 'or chili^ren in the home: 

- -- -J. : . 



Ch4.1ci*s Developmental and Health History 

Pregnancy: Full tern) Premature 

Health (any serious injury or illness; if so, describe): 



Sensory Equipment (vision, hearing): 
Physical Deformities: - 



Special Dohavioral or Management Problems: 



« \ ■ 
Summary (use reverse side If necessary) 



is 



\ 



Letter 1^7, 



D««r Parents / 

This im to tflpnk you for fjiving us p^rralsffLo^'^ to inolu^s your child 
I9 our tttudiss of th#^ •#«ctB«^of i>re'^Klnd«rrfart«n cxp«rl«nb« on th« 
p#r^formanQ« o,C children In tho klnderoarton an4 primary qrades. v We ^aatly 
appraoiatod your, intaroat and oooparatlon, . 

Thia la alao to lat you know jthat va axaninad a lurgar nuiobar of fyounq 
p^B^ldran in tha fall than %#a «can qontinuo lio atudy ovar a 'longar tima^|>ariod 
and that* wa will not be toating. your child again in tha apring. 

Jlgain# lat ma a#y how 'grateful w« vera for your i>oaitive approach to 
our re^iueat* 

^ Very ainoeralyi * * ^ 



W71i/lv* 



1 



Mary J. Wright, Ph.D. Prof isa^r and. 
Director, University Laboratory Praachool. 
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Appendix U 

Description of each individual subject in eac 



h group hy age, sex, SHS index, 



Preschool Inventory Percentile score and Binet IQ at entry into the project 



GROUP A 



GROUP h\j 
1>I 



. Sub j ect 

' n 


CA 


Sex 


SES 


PI 


IQ 


Subject 

.# . CA 


Sex 


SE^ 


1 


3-0 


F 


28.1 


3 


( 84) 


10 


4-0 




27.5 


• 2 , 


3-2 


F 


31*. 3 


^0 


( 77) 


: 44 


^ 4-0 


W 


29.0 


3 


3-3 


F 


.34.6 


3 


(102) 


102 


^J»-8 


M 


27.8 


4 


3t0 


M 


3«.l/ 


3 


( 88) 


104 


4-7 


F 


27.8 


6 


3-1 


F 


30.9" 


17 


(104) 


105 


4-9 


M 


^7.6 


7 


3-6 


T 


32^1 


56 


(108) 


106 


4-1 


F 


27.8 


8 


3-8 


F 


28. 1 


13 


( 97)' 


107 


3-10 


F 


28. r 


9^ 


3-0 




29.3 




(102) 


120 


-4-0 


M 


29.3 


42 


3-2 


M 


^30.7 


(7 


91 


, 122 


4-6 


M 


32.1 


43 


3-8 


M 


34.8 


73, 


90 


123 


4-7 


F 


27.8 


46 


3-7 


M 


29.0 


tl 


85 


124 


4-1 


M 


27.3 


49 


3-0 


F 


27.8 


0 


■77 


125 


4-2 


F 


29.7 


^ 70 


3-3 


M 


29.0 


6 


82 




1 






72 




M 


44.2 


59 


96 


/ 




4 




73 


3-3 


M 


37.1 


8 


77 










■ 74 


3-2 


F 


29.7 


13 


88 










75 


3-6 


F 


28.2 


97 


105 










76 ^ 


3-3 


M 


27.8 


7 


100 










77 


3-7 


M 


29.3 


10 


83 










^ 78 


3-9 


M 


29.0 


25 


90 










79 


3-3 


F 


27.8 


0 


75 










* 80 


3-2 


F 


27.8 


53 


112 










' 81 


3-3 


F 


28.1 


1 


68 










82 


3-0 


F 


27.8 


0 


79 











IQ 



Notes ; V 

1. CA = years and months, i.e., 3 years, 2 months, etc*. 

2. Binet. In Group A scores in brackets were obtained 

at the beginning of the child's second year 
in preschool. 

In Group B the score in brackets was obtained 
at the end of the subject's first year in 
preschodl. 
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GROUP C 



Subject 



-# 


CA 


Sex 


SES 


PI 


I 


201 


5-6 


F 


27.8 


11 


c 


202 


5-9 


F 


27.8 


76 


* 

c 


203 


4-11 




44.2^ 


89 


1( 




4-10 


M 


49.6 


76 




2j>5 


4-ir M 


27.3 


82 


C 


207 


5-5 


F 


27.8 


25 


/ 


210 


5-4 


M 


33.5 


18 




1 < 

2'lr 


5-6 


F 


31 .3 


82 


t 

V 


212 


5-0 


M 


27.3 


75 


r 
K 


213 


5-4 


F 


51 .7 


82 


c 

\ 


214 


5-6 


M 


27.8 


55 


r 

K 


215 


5-3 


M 


27.8 


63 


t 


216 


5-0 


M 


29.3 


48 


y 


217 


,5-3 


M 


27.0 


82 


K 


218 


5-2 


F 


49.6 


72 


X. 


219 


5-2 


F " 


29. 2 


11 


11 


220 


5-3 


F 


27.8 


69 


K 


221 


'5-3 


F 


39.5 


66 




230 


4-11 


M 


28. IV' 


91 


1( 


231 


4-11 


F 


27.8 


25 


\ 


232 


5-5 


F 


27 .5 


43 




233 


5-0 


F 


32.1 


48 




234 


5-6 


> 

F 


31.7 


32 


< 


23S 


5-5-^ 


27.3 


41 




236 


4-11 


M 


^39.8 


25 




238 


5-0 


M 


37.1 


28. 




239 


5-2 


M 


27.3 


35 




242 


.4-10 


F 


39.5 






243 


4-10 


M 


31.3 


91 


1 


244 


5-7 


M 


29.4 


89 


1 
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U.W.O. - Wright 



School Adjustment Report 

Child's Name Teacher 

School ,. Date 



PLEASE COMMENT ON THE FOLLOWING: 

1, How well has this child adjusted to your class?^ Please check in the 



\ 



appropriate box and then comment., 
below average q average q above average |--| 

# 



f 

2. Afe this child's attitudes toward school, teachers and school work 
positive? Please check in the appropriate box and then comment. 



below average q average q ^ above average q 



3. 'Was the child well prepared academically for the work of your class? 

Please check in the appropriate box and then comment indicating 
strengths and weaknesses. 

below average j— j average q above average q 



V) 



4. Did this child need special remedial treatment or special help of any 
kind during this academic year? Yes [^| No Q] 

If yes, please describe: . ' 



ERIC 



ifiw well has this child progressed acadepiically during the current 

year.? Please check and comment on changes in performance over j^e 
year. 

below average |— ] average Q above average Q 



6. ( Will the cMld be promoted to the next grade? Yes Q No Q 



If no, plefise explain why: 

i 

/ • 



7. Has this ehild attended school regularly? Yes Q No Q 



* 

If no, please explain: 



52 
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^ <v 

•8. Whiftis your general appraisal of this child's personal and social 
competence? , ^ ' 



9 What is your general app^aiVsal of this child's academic, competence? 
* 4 ■ 




10. Please provide any additional descriptions of this child's behavior 
which are particularly striking or characteristic, or any other 
relevant information. 



/ 



\ 
\ 

\ 
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U.W.O. Wright 



BEHAVIOR RATING SHEET 



Program 



Child # 
Teacher 
Instructions : 




School 
Date 



Please. rate how this^child behaves by circling one of the four responses to each question. 



7 



1. Js usually carefree, rarely becomes 
fy-ightened or ajjprehensive. 

4 

2. Talks feagerly to adults about his own 
experiences and wnat he thinks. 

"3. Often "keeps aloof from others because he 
is uninterested, suspicious or bashful. 

4. Tries to figure out^things for himself 
before asking adults* or other children 
for help. ' 

• 

5. Has little respect for the rights of other 
children; refuses *'to wait his turn» takes 
toys other ctrlldren are playing with, etc> 

6. Se*ems disinterested In the general quality of 
his performance. 



y 






Not At 


Much 


Somewhat 


Little. 


All 


Like 


' Lilse 


Like 


Like 


1 


2 


3 


4 










.1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


• 

i 

t 

2 ' 


3 


4 


1 


2 • . 


3 


4 


1 


. 2 


3 


4 1 








^ 

a. 








^« 


1 • ^ 


2 


3 


4 
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7. When faced with a difficult task, he either 

' does not' attempt i,t or gives up very quickly. 

8. Likes to talk or socialize with teacher. 

9. Is eager to inform oth^ dhil'dren of the 
experiences he has had. 

10. Appears to trust in his own abilities. 

11. ' Respo{r<fs~t(J=*^ustration or disappointment 

by becoming aggressive or enraged. 

12. Is ci^nstricted, inhibited or timi.d; needs 
to be lirged before engaging in activities. 

13. Asks many questions for information about 
things, persons, etc. (Emphasis here should 

• •be^'lTn question prompted by genuine curiosity 
rather than bids for attention.) 

14. Emotional response is customarily overstrong; 
over-responds to* usual classroom problems, 
frustrations, and difficulties. 

15. Is lethargic or apathetic; has 1 ittle. energy 
or drive. 

16. Is often quarrel some 'with classmates for minor, 
reasons. 

*^ - ■ 

17. Does not need attention or approval from adults 
to sustain him In' his work or' pi ay. 



5(? 




18.1 Has a tendency to discontinue activities 
after exerting a minimum of effort. 

19. Goes aboSt activities with a minimum of 
assistance from others. 

\ 

20. ' Often will not engage in activities unless 

strongly encouraged. 

* 

21. Starts working on something before getting ^ 
the directions straight. 

2Zr' Is responsive and friendly in his relationships 
with the teachers in class (vs. cool or distant). 

2*3. Looks to see how others are doing something 
before he does it {el.'g. , when teach&r gives 
directions). 

24. Quickly loses attention when teacher explains 
something to him. 

25.. Brings things to class fh^t relate to current 

^" topics (e.g., collectioi^s4 ^articles, etc.). 
/ . ■ . j 

26. Appears to trust and like his teacher. 

27. Sloppy in his work {e.g., products^re dirty, 
mjirked up or wrinkletll. / 

" 28, Relies on teacher fiir di retti^gmJind to be told 
how to do things or proceed "tfl class. 
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Very 
Much 
Like 




Somewhat 
Like 


Very 
Little 
Like 


Not At 
All 
Like 






2 


3 


4 






2 , 


3 


4 






♦ 

2 


3 


* 






2 




4 






• 

2 


3 


4 






2 


3 


4 
















2 


• 3 


4 






2 


3 


4 






2 




4 






2 


3 


4 • 






2 


3 


4 



4 
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29. Seeks out the teacher before or after class to 
talk al?out school or personal matters. 

30. Makes you doubt whether he is paying attention 
to what you are doing or sayinv (e.g., looks 
elsewhere, has blank stare). / 

.31 . Tells stories or describes things in an 

interesting or colourful fashion (e.g., has 
an active imagination). 

32. Appears to like school. 

33. Offers to do things for the teacher (e.g., erase 
* the board, open the door, etc.). 

34. Is unwilling to^jp back ovfer and improve his 
work . 

35. Cooperafes with his peers and works well in 
group projetts. 

36. Is unable to follow directions (e.g.. needs 
precise directions before he can proceed 
successfully). 

37 Is oblivious ti.what is going on in class (e.g., 
not "with it". Seems^to be in own "private" - 
closed world). V 

38, Initiates classroom discussion. , 



/ 



V 



Very Very Not At 

Much Somewhat Little All 



Like 


Like 


Like 


Like 




2 


. 3 


4 

^ — 




- 2* 


3 


4 


• 




3 


. 4 


-% 

/ 










2 


3 


4 


J 


2 


3 


4 


J — 




3 


4 




2 . 


3 

f; 


' 4 


V 


2 


3 . 


4 • 


• 


2 


3 


4 




/ 

2 


'3 


L—g^ 



39. Cooperates with the teacher and conforms to 
requirements (is easy to manage). 

40. Rushes through his work and therefore makes 
unnecessary mistakes. 

41. Likes to be close to the teacher (e.g., hug, 
touch, sit near, etc. ) . 

42. Has difficulty deciding^at to do when given a 
choice between two or mor^ things. 

43. Is able to apply what he has learned to a new 
situation. .^"^■"^ 

44. Is difficult to reach (e.g., seems preoccupied 
with his own thoughts, may have- to call him by 
name to bring him out of himself). 

45. , Introduces into class discussions personal 
' expediences qr things he has heard which 

relate to what is going on in class. ' 

46. Is attractive and likeable. ., 

47. Is swayed by the opinion of his peers. 

48. Is imaginative and offers novel ideas. • [ 

49. Is reflective and usually thinks befoi^e he acts 

50. Appears to be well liked by his^'iDeers. 
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Items included in each dimension 
measured by the Behavior Rating Scale 

0* 

Dimensions L^-^ ' 

1 Aggression 5,11,14,16 

2 Verbdl-Social Participation 2, 8, 9, 13 

3 Timtdtty 1, 3, 12, 20 

4 Independence 4, 10, 17, 19 

5 Achievement Motivation 6, 7, 15, 18 

6 Impatience 21, 27, 34, 40 

7 External Reliance 23, 28, 36, 42, 47 

8 Inattentive-Withdrawn . \ 24., 30, 37, 44 

9 Creative-Initiative 25, 31, 38, 45 
10 Need for Closeness to Teacher 22, 29. 33 *41 

Additional (non-factored) Items 

(a) Attitude to School 32 

(b) Attitude to Teacher 26, 39 

(c) Teacher Attitude to Child ^46 

(d) Peer relations y 35, 50 

(e) Comprehension 43 ' 

(f) Imagination'' « . 43 

(g) Reflectivity 49 ' 
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Results at (ho Post-Kindergartoii Levels 
Tlie results obtained at- all levels above kindergarten 
are reported in this chapter 

Second Year in S chool C^rade_JL)j * 

The subjects oi)^whom either complete or partial data were obtained at 

thfs level ^were, in" the fall and spring respectively, as follows: 

ft 

FALL • SPRING 

Group A 24 (11 males, 13 female§) 24 (11 males, 13 females) 
Group B 12 ( 7 males, • 5 fenales) 7(4 males, • 3 females) 

Group C ^^^J^ males, 14 females) 23 ( 9 males, 14 females) 

The project terminated in the middle of the academic year, in which the last 
cohort of Group B subjects (n = 5) was in Grade 1. The subjects in this cohort 
were, therefore, tested in the f^l^^t not in the spring. 

The groups at this level, as described above were not significantly 

different by age or SES index, but they were poorly balanced for sex. TM 



proportion of girls to boys was greater in Group C than in the other two groups* 
(1.6 as compared with 1.2 in Group A and .7 in Group B) . This probably gave 
Group C an advantage over the other two. groups because the failure rate in the 
primary grades has been generally found to be greater for boys than ^or girls. 

Irregular attrition occurred at each assessment time particularly in the 
PG groups, i.e., one or other of the subjects was temporarily lost (absent 
from school and the whereabouts of his/her family unknown). Such a child was 
sometimes lost during dne whole assessment period or only part of it. In the 
tabular presentations of results, the means shown are based on the scores of 
all of the subjects in each group who took the test, even though the subjects 



and the munber of subjects var i chT somewhat from tost to (est and assossmont 
Lime to assos.smoiit time. WHumi, h<nvovev, the data worr -.iibjcctod to ntatistirnl 
analysis and changes over time- were a.ssessed, onlj^ the data on the subjects 
who were tested in both the fall and the spring'were included. 

The data were subjected to a^ series of 3 (Group) x 2 (Time) ANOVAs and, 
when positive effects were found, to post hoc analyses using Ihinn's Multiple 
Comparisons test (Kirk, N^8) . The fall data obtained with the Stanford . 
Binet and the Stanford Fiarly^^^ol Achievement tests, which included scores 
on all 12 subjects in Group B rather than only 7 of them, were subjected . 
also to one-way ANOVAs to explore for [jroup effects when the Group B sample 
was larger. 

Intellec tual and Cognitive Competence 

Stanford Binet IQ (Fall asstrssment) . The two PG groups (A and B) 
maintained their preschool TQ gains and Grpup B maintained the additional 
gain it made, in kindergart^in. Group C also maintained its ki ndergart^ij gain. 
The mean Binet. IQs of the three groups, at eacji preschool or primary grade level 
tested up to Grade 1, are shown in Table 8^ 



Insert Table 8 about hl)re 

( 



• At the Grade 1 level. Group B scored 5 points higher than-^oup A. Their 
mean scores were lo/and 104, «-espectively . This difference was not statistically 
significant, but- it was consisteht with the difference found between these two 
groups at the end of Kindergarten when their mean scores were 108 and 104, 
respectively. 

Both of the two PG groups (A^ and B) had higher mean scores than Group C 
(Group A; £ < -05; Group B, £ < .01) at the Grade I Jevel. - ^. 



Table 8 

^ean and (SD) Binet IQs of the groups at each assessment time 
from entry into the project until the beginning of Grade 1 



Group A 
Gvovft t 
Group C 



Preschool 
af« 3*4 xMrs 

rP 

Fall Spring 
X SD B X SD 



16 87 (11.7) 16 97 (11.4) 



Preschool 
«t« 4-S /Mrs 




Sprittf 



KlndorfartM 
af« 5-6 xMrs 



Pall 



Spring 



Gra4o I 
aga 6 

Pall 



SD 


n 


X 


SO - 






80 


. n 


X 


SO 


• 


X 


80 


(IS.S) 


25 


103 


(10.1) 


23 


103 


(10.2) 


23 


104 


11.3 


24 


104 


11.7 


(11. ») 


12 


101 


(11.5) 


12 


104 


( 9.0) 


12 


108 


^3 


12 


109 


14.2 




* * 




y 


24 


91 


(11.0) 


24 


.9S 


n.s 


23 


96 


1.7 
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Circus "Say and Tell" (Spring assessment only). On the functional 
language sub-test, there was a significant Grovip effect, F (2,48) = 4.24, 
£ < .01. Gro^ip A (but not Group B) scored higher than Gr(5t!p C> (£ < .05). 
However, on the other sub-tests in this measure, there were no statistically 
significant differences among the groups. " 

It is noteworthy that when judged against US means, the functional > 
language scores of all three groups were above average. The mean scores 
obtained on this test are presented in Table 9. 



Insert Table 9 about here 

V -------- . I 

Circus "Think it Through" and "How Much and How Many" (Spring assessment . 
only). Although 4:he trends suggested somewhat better overall performance ^r 
thp two PG groups (A and B) than Group C. the differences between them only 
approached statistical signif ^ance ^n Part 11 of "How Much and How Matiy" 
"(MathemaXicaY Concepts and Conservation). F (2,49) = 3.16, £< .06. On this 

measure Group B (but\not Group A) scored somewhat higher than Group C. However, 
. wh^judgfed against As nornig.,>he mean scores of the two PG groups (A'and B) 
' were average or abo4 average (on 4 sub-tests in Group ^A and all 5 SHb-tests in 
Group B). but the scores of Group C were average on only one of the sub-^lpsts. 
4^The mean scores obtained on this test are presented in Table 10. | ^ 

N 

Insert Table 10 about here- 

( ^ 

^ / 

^KRISP. ^ In the fall. 88% of the subjects in Group A. 71% in Group B. and 
'78% in Group C performed satisfactorily on thds test and in the spring. 100% 
of Group A. 100% of Group B. and -86% of Group C performed satisfactorily. At 
this level the KRISP appeared to.be easy fcTr mo^t of the subjects and" these 



/ . 



Tjble 9 

Mean ^nd (SD) Circus "Say and Tell" Form B scores 
of each group at the end of Grade 1' 



Section ol Test 

./■ 

rPart I Description 



Dollar 



A responses 
A responses 



Group A ^ 
(n = 22) 



Group B 

(n - 6) 



Group C 
( n = 23) 



Part II Functional Language 

^ Total A responses 

Part in Narration 

Number of words 

Number of different words ^ 

Ratio o^differen^ords 

to total words 
Ratio of different situations 

to total word^ 
*- Number of external events 



/ 



U.S. 
National Means 



7.6 

^ 2.7 


( O.lM) 

( 0.8 ) 


7:7 

2.8 . 


( 0.5 ) 
( 1.0 ) 


7.2 
2.7 


( 0.7, 
( 0.7 


)' 

) 


7.0 
3.8 


( 1.4) 
( 1.8) 


21.7 


'( 4.8 ) 


18.0 


( 3.1 ). 


18.4 


( '3.4 
V 


) 


14.1 


( 3.7) 


104.7 
63.9 


(5*4.9 ) 
(24.7 ) 


88.0 
40.3 


(2'5.2 ) 
( 9.5 ) • 


86.6 
40.1 


(29.7 
(14.2 


) 

) 


56.6 


•(34.7) 


.5 


( 0.1 .) 


.'5. 


( .0-j ^ 


.5 


( .1- 


) ' 


• .5 


( .1) 


•5 

3 • 9 1 


( .1 0 
( 4.4 ) 


.2 ' 
1^.7 


( .0**.) 

( 1.5 ) 


.2 
2.1 


( M 
.( 1.8 


) 
) 


.2 
1.4 


( .1) 
( 5.1) 



• i 



( 
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Mean and (SD) Circus*' "Think it Through" and "How Much and How Mailty" 
Form B score.s of the Groups at the end of Grade 1 



Measure 



Group A Group B Group C U.S. 

(n = 23) (n = 6) . (n = 23)' National Meai 



Think it ;Hhrough 

Wordproblems ' 41.9 (1.2)- 11.5 (0.84) 10.04 (3.9) ' ll.i (l.Of 

' pJ:r(S:ang' S.8 (2.4) 7.2^(1.2,- S.74 (2.0) S.,2a.H 

Ma':s^:^?SK::iest ■5.3(1.4), ..3(0.8) 5.04(1.4) S.49(0.6: 

path to goal ' 

How Much *and How Many ' 

' Part I (counting, numerJal 25.3 (5.2) 27.5 (4.8 ) 23^13 (3.8) 24.5 (4.2 

concepts, adding, / 

PartlrthatSlLlcal concepts 19.9 (4.0) 2i.0 (2.3 ) 18.04 (3.7) 18.3 (2.7 

and conservation) 
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results may have, at least in part, reflected ceiling effects. 

In summar y, therefore, at this level, the intellectual functioning of 
the two PG groups, (A and B) was, as measured by their Binet IQs, superior to 
that of Group'c, and, although their cognitive competence, as assessed by 
Circus "Think it Through" and "How Much and How Many", appeared to be- little 
different from th^t of Group C when statistical measures of the significance 
of the differences were applied, when judged against available normative data 
for children in the United States, their performance was generally average 
or above average while that of Group C was generally below average. On the 
language test Circus "Say and Tell", however, although Group A scored higher 
than the other two groups on functional language, all three groups performed 
at an above-average level when judged against American norms. 
Academic Achievement . / 

Stanford Early School Achievement test , Level II. The mean scores of the 
groups on this battery of tests are presented in Table 11. 

- - > 

Insert Table 11 about here 



The one-way ANOVA's on the fall data, when the number of subject^ in 
'Group B was 12^ yielded gigrlificant group effects for Mathematics, Lette# 
and Sounds and Aural Comprehension, but not for Environment or Word reading 
(and Sentence readings was not tested in the fall") as follows: 

Mathematics »• F (2,56) = 8.9, £ < .t)l. Group A- was not^different 
from Group fe, but bdth Groups A and B scored hijher than Group-- C 
(p < .05 and £ < .01, respectively). 

Letters and Sounds , £ (2, 56) 6.9, j? < .01. Group A was not 
different from Group B; but'1)oth Groups A and B scored higher 



Table 11 

Mean and (SD) Stanford Early School Achievement, Level II scores 
of the groups at the beginning and end of Grade 1 

i 



Group A 



Group B 



Group C 



Test 


Fall 
(n = 24) 




Spring 

(n = 22) 


Fall 
(n = 12) 


Spring 
'(n = 7) 


Fall 
(n,,= 23) 


Spring 
(n = 23i, 


Environment 


22.3 { b 


.6) 


27. 1 


( 4.7) 


73 1 f 4 9"i 


25.6 ( 2.9) 


19.3 ( 3,5) 


22.0 


( 3.6) 


Mathematics 


27.8 (10 


■1) 


40.7 


(10.1) 


33.4 (10.8) 


46.7 ( 8.2) 


20.7 ( 5.6) 


36.7 


( 8.7) 


Letters and Sounds 


28.5 ( 7 


.3) 


36. 3 


( 3.9) 


30.1 ( 6.1) 


58.3 ( 2.4) 


21.8 ( 8.5) 


33.7 


( 5.6) J 

r 


Aural Comprehension 


17.9 ( 2 


.9) 


19.0 


( 3,3) 


17.2 (\.0) 


19.4 ( 2.0) 


13.4 ( 3.4) , 


17.0 


( 3.9) 


Word Reading 


25.7 (I'l 


.7) 


49. 3 


( 7.6) 


26.6 ( 6.2) 


49.9 ( 6.3) 


20.9 ( 9.5) 


42.5 


(11.5) 


Sentence Reading 






18.8 


(12.3)' ' 




14.0 ( 8.1) 




13,1 


(11.8) 


Total Score 






M91.1 


(31.7) 




193.9 (18.5) 




164.9 


(35.7) 



Note: US NORMS 



Range of scores in Staiyine.5 indicating average performance 



Environment 
Mathematics 
Letters S Sounds 
Aural Comprehension 
Word Reading 
Sentence Reading 
Total Scord 



23-25 (beginning of grade) 

29-33 

28-32 

16-17 

23-28 



25-27 (end of grade) 
43-46 
37-38 
19-20 
49-53 
18-25 
190-209 
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than Group C (both j) •• .05). , 

Aural Compr ehension , F - 11.4, < .01. Group A was not 

different from Gjcoup B, but both Groups A and B scored higher 
than Group C (both ^ < .01). 
The 3 (Group) x 2 (Time) ANOVAs on the fall and spring data, with the 
number of subjects in Group B only 7, yielded the following results: 

- EYiviropnient . There was a significant group effect, J: (2,49) 
= 6.7, p < .01. In the fall the differences among the groups 
were not large enough to be significant. There was, however, 
a significant Time effect, F (1,49) = 52.1, £ < . (J.l . Both 
Group A and Group C (but not' Group B) made significant gains 
(both p < .01). In the spring, ajlthough the. difference between 
- * the two PG groups (A and B) was n'^t significant. Group A (but 

not Group B) scored significantly higher than Group C (p < .01). 
A As judged against US means, in both the Ml and the spring, the 

performance of the two PG groups (A and B) was average, but the 
performance of Group C was below average. 

• Mathematics . . There was a significant Group effect, JF (2,49) 

= 6.3, p < .01.^ In the falV the difference between the two PG 
groups (A and B) was liot significant, but Group B (although not 
Group A) scored' higher than Group C (p < .05). There was a 

• significant Time effect, F (1,49) = 156.4, £ < .01. All three 
groups made significant gains < .01). In the spring there 
were no statistically significant differenced among the groups. 
However, as judged against US norms, in the fall the scores of 
the two PG groups (A and B) were average and the score of Group C 
was below ..avei^«g&, «Tid In the spring the scoi^ of Group B was 
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high average, but at this tijiie Group A as wol! as Gnni]) C sccrod 
below average. 

Letters and Sounds. There was a significant Group effect, 

-7 ■ — <■ 

2 (2,49) = 7.5, |) < .01. In the fall, the difference between the 
two PG groups (A and B) was not significant, but both of these 
groups scored higher than Group C (both p < .01). There was a 
significant Tiraei effect, 1^(1,49) = 93.3, p <• .01 and a significant 
Group X Time Interaction effect, 1; (2,49) = 3.14, £ < .0#. Groups 
A and G, but not Group B made significant gains (both £ .01). 
In the sjjjfing, there were no statistically significant differences 
among the groups. However, as judged against US norms'^' in the fall 
the performance of the two PG groups (A and B) was average^ but 
Group G was below average and, in the spring, 'the performance of 
Group B was st-il"? average. Group A was slightly below average, but 
Group G was well below "^erage. * . 

Aural Gomp reh^nsion. There was a significant Group effect, 
F (2,49) = 7.8, 2 < .01. In the fail, the difference betweeh the 
«wo" PG groups (A and B) was not significant, but Croup A' (although 
not Group B) scored higher than' Group G (£ < .01).'. There was a 
significant Time effec-t, V (1,49) « 20.4, p^< .01. Group C -(but 
not Groups A or B) made a signif icaivT^g^n, ^ < .01. In the . 
spring, there were no statistically significant differences among 
the,>groups. However, as judged by US norms, in both the fall and 
the spring, the performance of the two PG groups (A^ and B) was 
average ^nd that of Group G was below average. ^ 
Hprd Reading . This test was given only in the spring. A one-way 
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ANOVA on the results revealed no significant dii'ferences among the 
groups. However, as judged against US norms, the perfonnaneV of 
Group A wa$ average, but that of both Groups B and C was below average. 
Total Score, A one-way ANOVA of the spring total scores, which 
. mcludoj" Word Reading, yielded a main effect for Group^ (.2,4/J)... 
= 4.45, p < .OS. There was no statistically significant difference 
between the two PG groups (A and B) , or between Groups B and C, 
but Group A scored higher than Group C (j) < ,05). Also when 
judged against US norms the performance of the two PG groups 
was average, but that of Group C was below average. 

In summary, the differences between the two PG groups ^and Group C 

— ^ ' ' / 

observed in the fall appeared to have been subst^tially reduced by the end 

of the school year. However, when the spring performance of Grolops^ A and B 

was judged against available normative data, it was, on the whole, average 

^ \ 

while that ^of Group C was below average. 

School Adjustment Reports , The percentages of subjects assigned to each 
judgment category in these reports, are shown by group in Table 12, No reports 



Insert Table 12 about here 



were submitted on five subjects (3 iti Group A and 1 in each of (^r^ps B and C) > 

information about promotion to the next grade (pass/fail) was ptherwise obtained 
on 3 of thtem (2 in Group A and one in Group B) . Also in the submitted reports, 
some questions were not answered^ In the table' the number of subjects on whom 
information was obtained is, therefore, shown by item.^ 

1) Academic Com^tence (item 9). ' Of the TGs who were judged on 

this item, almost half of thpse in Group A (47%) were considered 



Table 12 

s 

Percentage of subjects nssig<iod to each judgment category^of the 
School Adjustment Report by groiii> at the oiul of their second year in school 



1. 



2. 



3. 



6. 



8. 




How well has this child adjusted- to your class? 
Group A 42.9 above average 47.6 average 
Group B 0 above average 100.0 average 
Group C 9.1 above average 68.2 average 



9.5 below average (n = 21) 
0 below average (n = 6) 
22.7 below average (n = 22) 



Are"this child's attitudes to school, teachers, and school work positive? 

Group A 42.9 above average 38.1 average 19 below average (n = 21) 
Group B 0 abov^ average 83.3 average 16.6 below average (n = 6) 
Group C 18.2 above average 81.8 average 0 below average (n = 22) 



Was this child well prepared academically for the work of your class? 

Group A 19.0 above average 52.4 average 28.6 below average 

Grc)up B 0 above average 50.0 average 50.0 below average 

Group C 4:3 above average 59.1 average 36.4 below average 

How well has this child progressed academi 

Groun A 33.3 above average 38.1 average 28.6 below average 

" ' below average 



Group A 
Group B 
Group C 



33.3 

0 

13.6 



above ^verage, 
above average 



33.3. 
63.6 



cally during the current year*! 

28.6 - 

average 66.6 
average 22.7 below averag^e 



Did this child need remedial help? 
Group" A NO 76.2 YES 23.8 
Group B :N0 33.3 YES 66.6 
Group C NO 54.5 ^ YES 45.5 

Did this child attend school regularly? 
Group A YES 85.7 NO 14.3 
Group B YES 66.6 NO 33.3 
Group C YES 90.9 NO 9.1 

Was this child promoted to the next gradcj? 
Group A YES 87:0 NO 13.0 • ~~J 
Group B YES 85.7 NO 14.3 



(n = 21) 
(n = 6) 
(n.= 22^ 



(n = 21) 
(n = 6.) 
(n = 22) 



(n = 21) 
(n = 6) 
(n = 22) 



(n = 21) 
(n = 6) 
(n = 22) 



Group C 



YES *77.3 



NO 22.7 



(n 
(n 
(n 



23) 

7) 
22) 



What is your general appraisal of this child's jjersonal and ^social adjus 

^ Group A 75.0 satisfactory 20.0 some concern 5.0 poor 

V Group B 80.0 satisfactory 20.0 some concern 0 poor 

^Group C 40.9 satisfactory 36.4 some concern 22.7 poor ; 

What is your general appraisal of this child's academic competence? 

Group A 47.4' above average 42.1 average 10.5 below average 

Group B~ 0 above average 100.0 average 0 below average 

Group C 13.6 above average 59.1 average 27.3 below average 



tment? * 
(n = 20) 
(n = 5) 
(n = 22) 



(n = 19) 
(n = 5) ^ 
(n = 22) 
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above riv?rag<?, 42% avorngc and 11% below average. In Group B, 
a VI were considered average and none below average and, in 
Group C, although 14% were^considered above ayerage and 59% ^ 
average, 27% were considered below average. 

2) Academic Preparation (item 3).- Somewhat more of the Group A 
(71%) than the Group B (60%) or GroufJ C (63%) subjects wer^' 

' considered above average or average in preparation for the 
work of Grade 1. 

3) Remedial Instruction (item 5), Proportionately fewer of the V 
Group A (24%) th^ the Group B (67%) or Grctip G ^6%) subjects 
required remedial academic instruction. ^ 

4) Promotion and Failure Rate (item 7). Twenty of the 23 subjects 

' in Group A (87%), 6 of the 7 subjects in Group B (86%) and 17 of 
the 22 subjects in Group C (77%) were promoted to the next grade. 
The failure rate was, therefore, 13%, 14%,. and 23% in Groups A, , 
B, and f respectively. * ^ 

5) Failures and Sex . Of t^he- 9 children (all groups combined) 

who were not promoted, more were boys (n = 7) than girls (n = 2). 

6) Failures and Regularity of .Attendance at School . Poor attendance 
at school appeared ^o be related to failures among the boys (in 

5 of the 7 cases), but not the girls. In the PG groups, all 
; three of the boys who failed (2 in A, 1 in B) had poor attendance 
records and in two cas^s the teacher? statisd that they had been 
in school less than half of the time. Both of these children 
• were said'to have average or better ability and to be capable of 
doing Grade 1 work (and' this was confirmed by their test scores), 
but that they had not had time to develop the academic skills 
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needed for progression to the next grade. 

A 

In summary, tile teachers again (as at the kindergarten level) jonged^ (.roup A 
more favourably than Group B in academic competence even though as measured by the 
academic achievement tests, Group B Was achieving about as^ell as Group A. Also 
Group JJ^as generally judged no more favourably than Group C even though 
Group^'s overall performance on the achievement tests was generally average 
whil/ that of Group C was below average. 
Personal and Social Adjustment 

School Adjustment Reports . The information obtained from the teachers' ^ 
reports 6n social and personal adjustment was reported along with fhe 
information obtained on academic competence in Table 12. The findings were 
as follows: 

1) General Personal and Social Adjustment (item 8). More of 
the PG subjects in both Groups A and B (75% and ftO% - 
respectively) than in Group C (41%) were considered^ to be 

♦ 

satisfactorily adjusted. 

2) ' Adjustment to the Class (item 1). More of the Group A (43%) 

than the Group B (0%) or Group C (9%) subjects w^re said to 
^ have adjusted to the class in an above average way. 

3) Attitudes to School (item 2). More of the Group A (43%) than 
the Group B (0%) or Group C (18%) Objects were said to Hkve 
positive attitudes to school which were above average. ♦ 

In summary, here again the teachers' judgments favoured the Group A subjects 
o"ver those in the other two groups.^ 

Behavior Rating Scale . There were no significant differences among the 
groupsVn any of the. dimensions asse^^ed by this measure. 'The mean^ scores 



Table 13 

Mean and (SD) Behavior Rating Scale scores of the groups 
at the end of their second year in school 



Dimension 



, Group *A 
(n = 21) 



Group B 
(n = 6) 



Group C 
(n = 22) 



1. 


Aggression^ /> 


12.4 ( 


3. 


4) 


11.2 


( 4.0) 


12.9 ( 3.7) 


2. 


Verbal-Social Interaction/^^ 


12.9 ( 


3. 


2) ,' 


10.3 


(- 3.1) 


12.2 ( 3.0) 


3. 


Timidity^ 


N^pm^y ( 


3. 


2) 


12^6' 


( 2.1) 


* 12.5 ( 3.1) 


4.' 


Independence vtV*'' "^P^ 


3. 


2) . 


11.2^ 


(^.8) 


11.3 ( 3.5) 


5. 


Achievement ;M6tivation 


11.2 ( 


3. 


6) 


10.2 


( 3.5) ■ 


12:4 ( 3.2) 


6. 


1 

Impatience 


3 ' 
11.9 ( 


"3. 


0) 


. 9:3 


( 3.3) " 


11.3V( 3,0) 

* • 


7. 


External Reliance^ 


13.1^( 


3. 


4)^ 


' . 3 
'14.4 


( 1.^) 


12.3 ( 4.0) 


8. 


Inattentive-Withdrawn^ • 


11. 7^ 


4, 


2) 


12.3 


( 2.7) . 


12.9 ( 3'. 5) 


9. 


Creative- Initiative 


10. 4? ( 


3, 


.7)- 


9.2 


■( 4.2) 


8.8 T 3.6) 


10. 


Need for Closeness 


♦ 3 

11.9 ( 


3, 


.4) 


11. 0 


( 3.0) 


12.3 ( 2.9) 



ERIC 



Total (all dimensions) 

2 



Ambition 
.Notes: 



119.9^(26.8) ■ . 114.7 (20.3) 



35.6 ( 8.1) 



35.^T^(r.3) 



118, 
35, 



7 (24.9) 
7 ■( 8.7) 



3. 



F6r' Aggression", .*ri>»idlty. Impatience, External Reliance and 
Inattentive-Withdrawn, higher scores ind'icate less of the behavior. 

"Ambition" is a combined scord *on Timidity, Independence and 
Achie-s^mSnt Motivation. 

Responses to s,op»e items were not given. Thus. ,the number of 
scores on which the mean fot this dimension was based was 20 or, 
(in twT> cases) 19 in Group A ^and S in Group B. 



8i 



b2 



obtained by each group arc presented in Table 17> 



I 



k 




Ihsert Table 13 about-^liere 

/ 

t 

Third Year in School (-Grade 2, or Grade 1 repeate d) 

subjects' on whom either complete or partiaj. data vfere (Obtained at this 

ire, in the fall and spring respectively, as follows: 

• . • ■' . FALL ^ . ' SPRING ^ 

Group A 22 #(10 boys, 12 girls) 11 (5 boys, 6 girls) 

^roilp B 2 ( 2 boys, 0 girls) 2 (2 boys, TT girls) 

.Group C 16 > 6 bys, 10 girls) 16 |p^boys, 10 girls) , 

the^project terminated in the ir/iddle of the academic yeaiNin^ich the subjects 

■ ' ■' ' ' ' 

in th« third c'ohort of Group A were, at this level. Therefore only fall data were 

obtained on them. . ' r ^ 

The groups, ^s described above were not significantly different by agte or SES 
index, but they were poorly^balanced for'sex. There were proportionately more girls 

and fewer boys in Group C than in the PG Groups (A aril^ B) In Gr^up there were'- 

i ^ , . 

only t,w0 boys. Because of the- size of Group B, .no statistical analyses of the ^ 

. ' •/...' ^ . 

differences between .this and the other tt/o groups were made. The scores of Group B 

are, however, reported in the Tables. , ^ '■^ 

As at the- Grade 1 level,, irregular attrition occurred at each assessment time, 
i.e., one or'other'of the subjects kas temp<y:ai:^ly lost. Hence the niimber of 
suljjects on which °th^ results a^ based Varies somewhat from test to test.' ^ , 

' ^lAteriectual' Competence . . ' " 1| . . . ' ' ' 

0 Stanford Binet- IQ (fall assessment). The vtwo PG groujJs (A and B)/continued ^ 

(: — — ^ ' ■ , 

to mkntain tbeir preschool -fQ gains, fn Gtoup A the mean IQ of the ?1 subjects 



tested wj^s 104.2 (^D 13. J).- At the end of preschool the mean IQ of this sample 

' <■ 

of Group A Subjects was 101.8 (SD 12.2). In Group B the mean IQ of the two subject 
was 103. At the end of preschool it was 102.. 'Hius, thet^ was no evidence of 
decline in the IQs of the PG groups. * ^ • 

In Group C the mean IQ of the 16 subjects tested was 94.2 (SI) 8.7)' just about 
the same as it was for this sample of Group C subjects at the end ff kindergarten 
(93,8, SD 12..0) . ^ 
Academic A chievement . * ^ 



i^ Stanford Achievement Test^ Primary IBattery , (fall assessment). The data- 
on Groups A and C (but not B) were 5u]yected td a series, of one-way ANOVAs to 
explore for group effects aijd. it was fouffd that the me^ sc(^res^'Cf Group A ^eve 
signi-ficantl^higher than tho-se of Group. C on all but on^Word Meaning) of the 
tests. The.mean scopes of the groups are presented in Tabr^ lAjtt^ The J: (1,3S) 



Insert Table 14 about here 



values for the measures which differentiated Groups A and C and their significance 



levels were as followss 



Paragraph Meaning - 6:42 . p < . Q5 jp , • 

Vocabular^' . 6.31 ,p < .05 

Spelling ^-4t^2 p «c .05 , ■ 



\ ' ^ "-^-^ Word Study Skills 6.70 £ < .?5 

, A^iJihmeti^ J. 5.12. £ < ".(05 

As- jj^ged against US nqnlis the performance of Group A was average or above 

av^age on Vhree of the six tests (Vocabulary, Word Study Ski 1 Is, \and- Arithmetic) , 

but the performance of Groui) C was below avei^age on all six measrfes.^ Group By' 

Di9i»formed at an avera^"e level on twa of the tests (Arithmetic andySpelling) but 

/ • A.. -• - i f 



0- 



Table 14 

Mean and tSD) Stanford Achievement test Primary 1 Battery grade scores 
of the group s» at the beginning of their third year in school 

: . " J ' 

^' Test Group A - Group-B * 

^ (n = 2) * (n ^ 16) 



Word Read 
Paragraph Meaning 
Vocabulary 
Spelling - , 
Word Study Skills 
Arithmetic 




sn 



X ^ sn 





( 6.6 ) • 


<• 

- 16. 


B 


( .7 




f 15.6 


( 7.0 ) 


18.9 


( 8.9 L 


1*. 


5 


( 2.1 


;( 


11.6 


( 8.39) 


21. ."^ 


i 7.1 ) 




. 


( 1.4 


) 


1,6.4 


^ ( ^3 ) 


18.7 


( 6.9 ) 


1 




( 3.5 


)^ 


11.69 


#9.7 ) 


24.5 


'(10.4 ) 


19. 


0 


• ( 4.2 


) 


16.9 


'( 5.87) 


20. 3 


( 5.1f ) • 


20. 


.5 


( 6:4 


) 


16.6 


( 6.76) 



Note: ■ The range of scores reflecting average performance, based on 
• US normsj.is 20-22 for each test.^ ^ ^ ■ 



Ob 



1 

below dverago the other measures. ^ 

' Stanford Achie vem ent . Test . l > Mmary II Battery' i^n-in^ assessment). The data 
on Groiips/A and Q (but not B) were subjected to a series of one-way ANOVAs to 
explore for group effects and ^t was found that , the mean score?; of Group A were 
significantly higher than those cff Group C on B of the 8 tests. The mean scores 

-A 

^ of the ^ups are presented in Table 15. The _F (1.23) values for the. measures- . 



f , Insert Tahle 15 aboiK here " ' 



which, differentiated Groups A C and 'their significance levels were as follows; 



Word Meaning 


12, 


,36 


P 


< 


.01 


Paragraph Meaning 


7, 


,78 


I' 


< 


,01 


Science and' Social Studies 


6, 


,43 


E 


< 


,05 


.Word Study Skills , • 


7 


.30 


P 


< 


,05 


Language 


11 


.19 


r 


< 


.ai 



* As judged against- US norms ^the performance of Group A was average on Word 
Study Skills and Spelling, bu^ sompwhat below average on a^T of t)ie ot^er tests. 

performance of Group C was, however, well below avr^age on all of the tests. ' i 
' Tha-^e"'Group B subject tested at this time performed at an average level on % 
' three of the tests .(Paragi;aph Meaning, Spelling, and Word Study Skill's)', but 

somewhat below average on the others. - . ^ / 

School Adjustment Reports ; A summary of .the teachers' -judgments of the 
academic competence and progress of the subjects during'their third year in school 
Is pre^eYited . in Tdble 16'. It should be noJPed that reports were obtained on only 
/■•■•' ■ . » ■ . • ♦ ■ ■ . • 

« - • . -. ' • Insert .Table 16 about here 

, ■■ ■■■ ■ ^<-> ■• . . J- ■ / ■ ■ 

^ . ^ ■ . ■ ■ i - 

■ .8 of thfe 11 Croup ^ Wiyjects'dnd c^n only 15 of[t}d 16 GrW C subjects. Also,.. ,/ 

- • ■ : ■ : ■ . , ■.: 85- • ^ : 



()(> 



Table 15 4. 



Mean and (SD) Stanford Aohie^ont tist Primary 11 Bft:ttcry grade scoi'os 
of the groups at the end of their tlprd year in school 



•I 

Test ' Group A ^ ^Croup B Group C 

(n = 10) (n =1) • ^ (n-= 15) 

t • : ' X , SD ' X * * X "so 



Word Meaning 


27. 


9 


( s. 


3 


) 


' 21 


18.07 


( 7.7 


) 


Paragraph Meaning 


^4. 


4 


( 


8 


) 


29" 


14,3 


(io;3 


) 


Science and Social Studies 


25. 


1 


( 8- 


2 


) 


26 .' 


18.67 


( 4.5 


) 


Spelling 


28. 


8 


( 


,2 


) 


30 


21.8 


(12.8 


0 


Word Study Skills 


33, 


,9 


(14, 


.7 


) 


29 


20.7 


,( 9.9 


) 


Language . ^ 


20, 


.4 


( 7, 


.6 


) . ' 


^2 


•12.5 


'(11.6 


) 


Arithmetic Computa.tion 


23, 


.0 


' (10. 


.3 


) 


26 


19. 3 


( 6.1 


■) 


Arithmetic Concepts 


20 


.8 


( 4 


.9 


) 


1!%^ 


16.6 


( *.6 


) 



Note: The ralfge of scores representing average performance, bas^jjon 

US norms, are; ~ 'jt ' 

Word Meaning 28-30 

Paragraph Meaning 27-30'" 

Sciene S Social Studies 27-31 '. ^ 

Sf)eHing 26-31 . * ^ 

, Word S^udy Skills - 27-33 

Language 27-30 

Arithmetic Computation ^ 28-30 " 

^Arithmetic Concepts ^ 27-31 ^ 



Percentage of subjects assigned to each jii^flgmtMit category of the 
School Adjustment Report by group at the end of th^ir thirdjyear in school 



\ 



Mow well has this child adjusted to your class? 

Group A SO above average 37.5 average 12,5 below average (n = 8) 

Group B 0 above average 100. average 0 below average (n = 2) 

-~ - 21.4 b^iow average (n = 14) 



Group C 21.4 above average 57.1 average 



Are this child's attitudes toward schoof> teachers, and school work positive? 

Group A/ 25 above average ^2.5 average 12.5 -below average (n = 8) 

Group B 0 above average 50.0 average 50.0 below average 

Group C 33.3 above average 46.7 average 20.0 below average 



(n = 2) 
(n = 15 



3 Was this child well prepared academically for. the work of your class? 

■ ' Group A 37.5 above average 50. av«5fage 12.5 below averag>s 

Group *0 -above .average 50. average 50. below average 

Group C 0 above average 53.3 average 46.7 below- average * 

. . ♦ 

4 How well has this child progressed academically during the current year? 

Group A 25,0 above average 75.0 average 0 below avepge 

Group B 0 above average 50.0 average 50.0 below^l^rage 

Group C 6.7 above average 73.3 average ^ 20.0 below average 

'5.' Did this child need remedial help? 

Group A 75.0 NO 2510 YES . ^ 
' Group B . 50.0 'NO 50.0 YES 
-'tlroupC 33.3 NO 66.7 YES 



6."-i'Did this child attend school regularly? 
/ -r^^..« A 87.5 YES 12.5 NO 
100.0 YES 0 NO 



7. 



Group A 
Groyp- B 



. Group C 



100.0 



>ES 



0 



NO 



Was this child promoted to the next grade? 
Group A 100.0 YES 0 NO 
Group p 100.0 YES ^ , 0 NO 
Group C 68.8 YES 31.3 NO 



(n = 8) 
(n = 2) 
(n = 15) 



(n = 8) 
(n = 2) 
(n = 15) 



(n = 8) . 
(n = 2) 
(n = 15) 



(n = 8) 
(n = 2) 
(n = 15) 



(n = II) 
(n = 2)' 
^ = 16) 



8 



What is your general appraisal of this child's personal and social competence? 



Group A • 62.5 satisfactory 
Group B 100.0 satisfactory 
Group C 64.3 satisfactory 



25 ;o sofirti concern 12.5 
0 some concern 0 ^' 
21.4 some (ioncern 14.3 



pcJor 
popr 
poor 



What is your general app^^aisal of this child's academic competenci?, 
- • Group A - 50.0 above averagfe 50.0 average, 0 below average 
Group B' 0^ above average 100.0 average ^0 below average 
Group C a above average 61.5 average 38. 5 below average 



(n = 8) 
(n = 2) 
(n = 14) 



(n = 8) 
(n = . 2') 
(•n = 130 



87 
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MO answers were given to somo of tho ilonis in ihc rrport s ohtaincti on the ('roup C 
subjects. Information aboiij promotion to the next grade (pliss/fail data) was 
however, otherwise obtained on all of, the subjects in all of the groups. The 
findings were as follows: 

• 1} General a cademic competence (item 9) . in Group A half of 

the subjects on which reports were obtained were considered 
above average. The other half were considered average. In 
Group B both subjects were considered ave^rage. Thus, none 

^ ■ 

■^of the PGs was considered below average. In contrast, in 
I Group C no subject wa^ considered above average, 62% were ^ / 
' considwed average, but 38% were considered below average. 

2) Academic preparation (i^em 3). In (^oup A 38% of the children 
lif^ i were considered' above avei«^ge. 50% average' and 13% below average. 

In Group B one subject was oonsidered' average and the other 
below average. In Group C no subject was judged to be above 
average, 53%' were considered average and 47% below average. 
. . 3)^ Special remedial instruction (*item 5). In Group, A only 25% 'of 

\ the subjects were given special " instruction as C9mpared with 

67% of Group C. In Group B one-subject received special 
• instruction but the other did not. 

^ ,4) Promotion (item 7). In the two PG groups (A and B) all of the 

subjects (iab%) ware promoted, as compared with only 69% in Group 
C. In Group C 5 children failed (31% of the group), 3 who v^ere in . 
the second grade (2 girl^ and one boy) and 2 who were repeating 
first grade (both boys) . t 
Personal and- Social Comt)etence * ^ ^ ' • ' L' 

' ^ 'v School' Adjustment Reports , fhe percentage of subjects i-n each group who ' 



(>9 



wer^ assigned to each of the judgment categories in tho( personal -soc ial 
adjustment area were shown in Table 1(>. The findings were as follows: 

1) General personal and soci al competence (itepi 8). There 
were no apparent differeVcos between groups A and C in this 

area as judged by the teachers. 

— ■ " « . " 

2) Adjustment to class (item 1). A somewhat larger propor- 

tion ,of Gi*oup A than Group C subjects were considered to 

have adjusted to the class in an above-average way and 

somewhat fewer to have adjusted in a below-average way. ; 

3) Attitude toward school (item 2^)^ There appear^.to be no 

> marked differences between groups A and C in their attitudes 

to school, as jfadged by tc^e teachers. ' 

Behavior Rating" gicales There were no significant differences between 
Groups A and C on any of the dimensions assessed by this rating scaje., The mean 
scores of the groups on each dimension a^essed are presented in J^ble 17. 



Insert Table 17 about-. here '..^^^^ 

' / 

■ • , ■ >f - 

• ••■■■/. 

Fourth Yea r in&gchool C^^rade. 3^ or .below) 

— — ■ r ' ""i ■ 

■ , \ - • r ■ 

^ The sut)jects on whom\pither c^riipl^te or partial data were obtained at this , 

■-,.,/: , - * .... 

level were as follows:^ V ^ " ^ . 

FAKL ■ r SPRING. 

'tiroupA 7 (2 males', 5 females) 7 ^ (2 males, 5 females) ^ 

Group B 2 (2 males) 1 (1 male) , " . 

Group C 5 ' "(L male, 4 females) 5 ^1 male, 4 females) 



» 



Tab 1 A 17 



Mean and (SD) Behavior Rating Scale Vorcii for Groups- A, B, and C f 



An 

Dimension 



at the end of their third year in school 



G?Gup A 
(i>= 8) 



(iTOUp. B 

(n = 2) 



1. 
2 



Aggress 



Verbal-Social Interaction 



3. timidity' 

4. -independence 

5. Achievement Mot i vat 



6'. Impatience 

7. External Reliance 

"8* limttentive-Withdravm 

9. Creative- Initiative 

10. Need for Closeness 

11. -.-^bition 

12. Total \ 



\ 



13.1 

11.8 

11.1 
^ 11 > 

12.4 
^2.1 

^3.1 
vl 1 .4 

10". 5 
J 11.5 

34.9 
118.4 



( 2.; ) 

( 3. 77) 



\ 



^ 3,6 y 

( 4.69) 
(^3.07) 
( 3.87) 
( 4.26) 
( 3.46) 
( 4.17) 
( 3.1 ) 
( 9.7 ) 
(30.0 ) 



11.0 
10.0 
12.0. 
11.5 
7.0 

fo..o 

8". 5 
10.5 
X 5.0 

;7.5 

30.5 
93.0 



5.6) 

0 ) 
4.2) 
■3*.5) 
0 ) 
1.4) 

■A 

.7) 

.7) 
.7) 
8.5 ) 



-Croup C 
= IS) 



13.1 
11.5 
11.7 
10.0 
10.9 
12.6 



.9 
• 



( 3..^ ). 

("3.8 ) 

( '4.1 ) 

( 3.2 ) 

( 2.6 ) 

( 2.9 ) 



11.9 ^ ( 3.2 ) 



11.2 
10«.0* 
12.5 
32.6 



( 3.4 ) 

■( 4.4 ) 

( 3.2 ) 

( 7.9 ) 

(22.9 ) 



NoC: For Aggre'dsion, Timidity, Impatience, External Reliance, Inattentive- 
— ^ -Withdrawn, higher scores indicate j less of the behavior. 



V . • . . V . • ^ 

/ fntclle ctu al Co mpetence ^ ; | 

Stanford' Binet IQs (fall assessment). Scores on this measure were obtained 
^on ali subjects as described abov|^ Hie mean score^f the groups were for A, 

^B, and C respectively 10«;;2 (SO 12.2), 110.5 and 90.? (SD 6.2). 

^ • ■ - ■ • ». - ■ - . . . . .. 

the PG groups (A and B) w»re still maint^aining their preschool IQ gains. At 
the end of preschool their mean scores^were: for thes^K^ Group /^^bjects 106.9 
(SD, 12.6) and for thesfe 2 Group B subjects 101.5. ' ^ '■ 

j.rl the Control group the trend was toward somewhat less satisfastory perfor- 
mance than that displayed 'at the kindergarten level. The mean scores of these^S 
Group C subjects' at t^he beginning and end of kindergarten were 91.8 (SD 9.4). and ' ,^ 
' ' 95.0 (SD 7.7) respectively. ■ • 



1 



Academic "Tkchiev^^ment ^ . . . 

TH^ Stanford Achievement' Te^t Pririary If Battery was adminis^red in both 
" the fall artd the spring.- It was given ta all of the subjects in X^roups A and C 
.f-g^ described above, but to only one. of the Group B sul^ects at ontly one assess- 
ment time (fall).' The mean scores of Groups_^ and C and the /^coreS of the one 



subject .tested in^oup B ar^ presented ii)- Table 18. ' . ^ 



r 

V 



') • Insert Table 18 about here 

I ' , . ■ ♦ 

s^?^- - • I 

Because the sarapleaJ were >^o sihall at^thia level, statistical analysis W the 
ata obtained on th^m w^s pr(^bab^:? inappropriate. Only very^ large differences ^ --^ 
ouW be expected to bejltatistically significant. A series*^©? 2 (GrouplJ x 2 -(Time) 
■ ANOVAs w^re, *iowe^er, performed on the sc6re$ of Groups A and C. It was found that ^ 
although Group A -scored higher \han Group C, on al* of 'th^e t6st:s the differences were \ 
* 'large enotigh to-be stati'sticaW^iJ-sIjnif icant'on only Word Meaning and Paragraph - 
Meaning. T^re were s.ignifi^t main effects fdjt Time, -but no interaction effects, 

: Er!c . } ^ . ' • . 



' ' ■■ , * Table 18 . . 

Mean and (SD) Stanford Achievement Test Prirtary 11 Battery grade scores of the groups 
at the" beginning . and end of^tjeir fpurth year in school 



Fall 



^roup A 



Spring 



Fall 



Groyp 



WorA Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Science and Social Studies 
S]^elling ' ^. 

Word Study -Skills ' ^ 
language" 

Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic Concepts 



n 


= 7 - 


n 


= 7 


n = 




ft 








30.7 


( 6.8) 


33.0 


( 3. 8)" 


30 




( 5.8) 


37.1 


'( 5.5) 


■ 31 


'26.6 


(^7 .-8) 


30 . 0 


( 8.9) 


■ 26 


29.0 


( 6.7) * 


' 36.1 


( 5.6) 


30 


39.9 


(20.2) 


,48.0 


(18.3) 


31 


30.3 


(12.2) 


38.7- 


■( 7.9) 


32 


27.6 


( 4.6) 


34.7 




3S-, 


25'.7 


( 6.2) 


35.0 


(lO.-O) 


* ■ 27 



Spring 
n = 0 



Note: US norm's; . Ra^ge of scotesfin Stanine 5 indicajiing average perfotWnce 

\ 29-33 '^beginning of year) 37-40 (end of year) 

/36-41 

36- 40 

37- 40 

33- 45 

36- 4i 

37- 40 ' 

34- 41 



V Word, Meaning • 

ParagrajA Meanintf 30-33^* 
' Scienc"^ and Spe+HT^tudies 29-3^ 



29-33 .^beginning of year) 



Spelling 

word. Study Skills , 
Language . 

Arithmetic Compiltation 
Arithmetic .Concepts 



29- 32 
^ ■ 28-35 >^ 

2^*2 

30- 32 
29i-33 



92 



Fall 
n = 5 



Group C 



17.8 
17.0 
19.2 
23.8 
26.0 
18.2 
22.4 
20.2 



(10.6) 
(10.9) 
( 4.8) 
( 5.2) 
(12.6) 
(10.6) 
( 7.1).^ 
( 7.4)' 
\ 



Spring 
n = 5 



24. 
25. 
24. 
30. 
37. 
31. 
29. 
,23. 

< 



(4.7) 
( 7.4) 
(10.8) 
( 8.04) 
(13.5) 
(12.4)* 
0 ( 9.1) 
2 ( 6.6) 



93 



73 



on all of the tests tfxccpt vScience and Social Studios, i.e., both groups made 
significant gains from fall t^) spring and the size of|t.!iese gains were not 
significantly different. The fact that nei/her group made significant gains 
on the Science and Social , Studies test suggests that what was mpasurcd by this . 
test may not have been emphasized at this primary grade level in the London, 
public schools. - ' > ■ 

As judged against US norms (range of scores in Stanine S representing averagQ 

• ^ / 

.performance,' as shown in Table .180 tl^e fall .GroupA scored above average on 

s 

Word Study Skills and average on four other T:ests (Word Meaning, Paragrajih Meaning, 
Spelling and Language), but somewhat- below averagjgy^Mi^ measures (Sci^ti^e and "Social 
Studies, Arithmetic Computation, '^flfc.^iHrtliTi^ Concepts). The one subj\ct in 
Group B scored "above average on Arithmetic' Cpmputat ion, average on 5 other tests 
and ^low averag^f on 9nly 2 (Science and Social -Studies and Arithmetic Concepts). 
In contraJ%, Grou^ C scored.belpw average oil all eight tests, well below average 
on-all of t'hem except Word Study S.ki lis. 

In the spring. Group A was s^fu*'' spring above average on one .test (Word 
Study Skitl Is), avlfirage on three tests ^Paragraph Meaning, Language, and at this 




time Arithmetic Concepts), but 'somewhar beloW average on 4 tests (Word Meaning, 
Spelling, Science and Social 'Studies^ anc^ Arithmetic^; Computation). Group C 
scored Average on %e test (Word Study Skills) , .but continued to score well below 
average on all of the other seven test;s. . . '* 

\ : teachers' Judgments of Academic Competence . School Adjustment reports were, 
obtained on onl))"6.of the 7 subjects- in Group A and 4 of the 5 .subjects m Group C. 
Informatron'abou^ promotion (pass/fail data) were, however, 'othei'w.ise obtained on^ 
all of. the subj ecjt-s . Before considering t|ie 'data derived from these reg()fts, it 

should -be pointed -out that all of thp PGs ^ere at grade^level' (Grade 3) , b,ut two v 

. . • \ , •• t . ... . . , J ^ • • [ ' 

of t4ie Controt subjects were one )%^r beiov grdde level (i.fe., irt ^rad^ ^) . The 
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findings were as follows: 

General academic compe tence (item 91 . In Group A, 7> of the 6 
subjects on wham reports were obtained were judged to be above 
average and the other 3 average. In Group C, 3 of the 4 subjects 
on whom reports were obtained were considered average and the 

I 

other one below average. 

2) Preparation for the work of the class (item 3) . In Group A, 

3 were considered above average, 2 avei*^ge, and 1 below average. 
In Group C, 2 were considered average, and 2 below average. 

3) Special- remedial help (item 5), In both Groups A and C half of 
the subjects received remedial help. 

4) Promotion (item 7). All of the subjects (7 in Group A, 2 in ^ 
Group B, and 5 in Group C were promoted). 

Social and Personal Adjustment ; - • I .• . 

- gchpol Ad ju stment R eports. The information derived from these reports about 
the childrens' ^Social and personal adjustment can be summarized as follows: 
1) General personal and social competence (item 8) . In/S^oup A 

the competence of 5 of the 6 children was considered satisfactory 
and concern was expressed about only one subject; In Group C two 
were judged satisfactory, concern was expressed about one and the 

• . . ■ 

. ' conpetence of the fourth child was considered to be poor. 

» 

1^ * 2) Adjustment to the class (item 1) and attitudes toward school, 

^ * ' ./• ' 

.teachers, and school work (item 2) were considered above average 

,or average for all subjects in both Groups A and C. No subject 

in either group was considered .below average. ' , 

School Behavior Rating Scale . There *ere no statistically significant ' 

differences between these two small groups (A and C) on any of the dimension?^ 

. • .. .-. W . • 
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assessed by this measure. . . » 

% 

Fifth Yeay in Schoo l (Grad^ 4) 

Only one subjeet was available -for study at this levei. This was a PG Group B 
male subject who had attended the preschool for one ^ear during the first year of 

I ^ 

the, project . ' . ' 

A limited amount of data was. obtained on this subject. He was given the 
Stanford Binet in the fall, but then became unavailable for further testing. > "This • 
was because he became a resident* at a local institute and attended school trhere. 
The institute had been counseling this subject's familyand a temporary residential 
placement was approved, voluntarily, by his parent. Close to the end of the school* 
year he was returned to his home and" to his class in the public school, 'but it wa^ 

• 

too late to test him. However, in the fall of the next academic year, when th/s 
child was in Grade 5, a School Adjustment Report on him was obtained from his , 

teacher • ' • , 

At the beginning of Grade 4 this child's IQ^was slightly above average, the 

same as it was at the end of preschool. Th^ differenc^^ between hi? scores at these 

■■ ■. ' 

two times was only one IQ point. He was, howevfer, because of absenteeism, performing 

♦ 

academically at a ^w average level, especially in reading.* At the Institute 

• school, he made good progress and began to catch up and atihe endof the yeAr, when 

he returned to his publ ic. school clas.s, he was promoted to Grade 5. ^ ♦ 

In the fall of hi^ Grade 5 year, he. was reported to ,be djjing better academic ^ 
/ 

work than before, especially in mathematics, but generally throughout the cwriculimi. 

\ • - • 

He was said to be more mature emotionally and to be better adjusted to the class- 

room than before. He was still, however, receiving additional fielp from.tfte 
Learning Resource teacher aimed at improving yiis reading comprehension^ and language 
abilities. , / /96 * ' 



A 1 r Level s : . jLoi^s/]L« 
To calculate the overall failure rates for the siimjjles, only those ^ibjects 

who had been studied for at least- two years fW^school were included. This was 

\ 

because no subject fi^iled kindergarten and pass/failure a»t this level was not a' * 

xiiscriminating varial^^lel i _ . i 

\ ' 

Also, be9ause the groups varied by nuyjber of ^ubjects studied at the levels 



at wl\ich fai:^ure occurred (i.e*, , Grade 1 and above]) the failure rate was calculated 
on the basis of the" number of post-Kindergarten school years attended by efech group. 
This procedure permitted the inclusion of subjects studied for one or two years and^ 
tHen lo^t. The calculations were as fori lows : 

7 ' ' ' 

In>Group A , I subjects ^ere studied for 3 years at the Grade 1 

level and beyond (7x3= 21), 4 were studied for 2 years 

(4 X 2 = 8), and 12 for one yeaf (12 x 1 = 12) for a total of 

41 school years. Three failures' occurred. ^'^ The failure rate for 

\ ' 
^ this group,' when calculated in this way was ^<there|ore 7.3%. 

In Group B, one subject-^was studied for 4 years at the Grade 1 

level and Jbeyond, (1x4=4), one subject was , studied for 2 

years (1x2=2), and 5 subj ects .were studied for one year 

(5 X 1 = 5) for a total of U school years. One fkilure occurred. 

Thus, the failure rate, for this group w^ 9.1%v 

, r 

In Groiip C , 5 subjects were studied foi/3 years at the Grade 1 
level beyond (5x3= 15), 11 were sttidied for 2 years • 
(U X 2 = 22), and 6 were, studied for one -year (6x1 = 6) ^^^^ 

' ', totfl of 43 school years. Ten failures occurr/d.' The 

.. ' * 

failux^ rate for this group was therefore 23. •3%. s 
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Thus, th^ failure ratev in Group C was three times as great as in Groyp A and 

S lo was. in urwut«fD. / 

> * / 
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more than twice as great as It was in Group* fe. 



) 

The Grade levels attained by the subjects who 



wore still in the project 



when it teminated and who had been studied at the Gride 1 level or above were 



as follows 



Group A ?n - 22) . 7 at grade level in Grade 4 * ^ 

. . ^. - V 4 at grade leveT in, Grade 3 

8 at grade level in Grade 2 i 
• '3 one year below grade level in Grade 1 

Group B (n = 6) 1 at grade level in Grade -5 

e ' 4 at grade level in Grade 2 ' - . 

1 one year below grade level in Grade 1 

"Group C (n = 20) 3 atngrade level in Grade 4 , 

5. at ferade- level'in Grade |B ^ ^ 
\ 4 at grade level in Grade k ^ * 

6 one year below grade level in Grade 1. 
- i 2 two years below grade level in Grade 1 

Note that the, attrition after Kindergarten was 2, 1, and 3 sabjects in 
Groups A, B, and C respectively. « 

The percentage, of 5ubje^ts in each group who were at grade level at the end 
of the project was therefore 8b. 4%, 83'3%, and 60.0% in Groups A, .B/ and C 
respect iveiy.'^and it should be noted that 10% of the Group C subjects were as 
fhany,as two years below grade lev.ei: Of these subjects, one- has been enrolled 
in an opportunity class. In contrast, one of the Group A subjects has been 
enrolled in an accelerated class. . , . ' 
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1 I 

Discussion of the Results of the Fol lojjj^^up Study 

Did the preschool graduates (PGs) maintain the intellectual 'and cognitivl 
^ains made by them in ;:he prescho ol after the y were enrolled in Th^ primary 

grades? ^ 

♦ ' . ■ • 

The answer to this question is a» resounding yes.. The Rinet IQs of the two 

PG groups did not decline during. the bourse of the S^udy. Instead they tended to 

increase (^er time with significant a^^itional g^ins being made at the Klndergal'ten 

level Evil the sample ^,of Group A subjects which was studied through four primary 

graSe levels was found to have maintained it5 end of preschool IQ leVel throughout 

this whole time period, Alsa when, in the last project year, 1^ of the PCs '.were 

tested "by a stranger their IQ scores were no;: reduced. ^ > ' 

^Measures of cognitive competence, other than the Binet, were used only up to 

the^^nd of Grade 1. These were the Circus tests. As measured by these tests the 

cognitive ability of the two PG groups continued to improve,^ at least in Kindergarten 

At entry into Kindergarten their scores were^till below average, but by the "end of 

the year they were average. .They then appeared to maintain thesef Kindergarten gains. 

I • 

and again stored at an average level at the end' of first grade. 

2. ^ Did the Control subjects, without preschool experience "catch -up'? to the PGs , 

*• " - 

in i-ntellectual atid cognitive competence after entry into school tft; t^ie 

Kindergarten or the higher grade 

Group C did not make IQ gains in Kindergarten which wej-e as g^eat as those nade 
by the PG groups (A and B) during their preschool years. Group r did make a signif-< 
icant li gain in Kindergarten, but it was not any greater than the 'additional gains 
made b)^ dach ))f t^he two PG groups -at this level. <Thus Gj|oup C did'iipf cfttch up to 
the PG groups on IQ. • ' 
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The samples of Croup C studied tlirough one or (wo post K i luJoi'Ka r( on .yeui s ^ 
main*/iined their end-of-Kindergarten IQ Revels, but the sample studied for three 
years beyond Kindergartei^ sh^Jwed, on last testing, n decline toward a level of- ' 
functio1^flH|ce that dispJayod on entry into Kindergarten. , v 

The cognitive c^impctence of Group C, as measured b| l:he Preschool Inventory 
and the Circus tests, did however improve significantly, relative to the two PC, 
groups, during Kindergarten and first grade. At both the beginning and end of 
Kindergarten, the two PG groups obtained higher scores than Group C, but at t'^ie 
end of the ye£# the differences between Groujl C and each o'f the two PG groups on 
one measure (functional language) were no longer significant. Al^o, by the end of 
Grade 1. none ofvtltc differences aiTKMig the three groups on any of the Circus measures 
were large enough to be statistically reliable. Although this latter finding suggests 
that "Group C had "caught lip" to the PG g-roups the differences between them on two 
measures (Circus "Think it Through" and "How Much and H6w Many") were s'tjU large 
eryjugh to be meaningful, l^en evaluated against the available normative data .(US 
National Means), the scores of the PG groups were average, but 4:hose of. Group C were 
generally below average.' However, it is noteworthy that on Circus "Say and Tell", 
the language measure. Group C (as well, as Groups' A and B) was performing," on most 
.items, 'at an average level. 

Tests'like the-^tanford Binet and the Ci-Vcus tests, especially the former, j 
are often referred to as aptitude tests or 'tests which can be used to predjict, for . 
example, academic achievement. -The^results obtained here with these tests are in 
marked contrast to those reported in most other compensatory preschool studies 
(Bronfpnbrenner, 1974), with only one or two exceptions (Karnes, 1973; Weikart et al., 
1978). In .most cases ^ere has been a gradual attenuation of preschool IQ gains and 
gains rtiadfe on. other types'of aptitude tests during the primary grades and the diffei^- 
^ces between the preschool graduates and their .controls have completely disappeared. 
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With respect to the Control groi^ if is of interest to note that Wcikjjrt et ai. 
<19^) obtained results similar to those found in this study. The gain in the 
Binet l\ of his Control group from entry into Kindergarten to the end of first ^ 
grade, was 3.8 points. However, by t^e end^of fourth grade this school effeqtT^P 
no longer evident J « j . ' 

3. t Was the academic achievement of the PCs superior to that of the "Controls" an^ 
, di^ theyS^ail a ^g(<ft^<<^s often? , a ^ 

The answer to this 'question is also yesi At a\l levels the academic achieve- 
ment test scores of both Grodps A and B were higher than those of Group C, 
although the size of the differences were not always statistically significant, 
especially those between Groups* B and C. This was because,th^ sample of Group B 
subjects was so sm^ll. The reader may,, have noticed tl*t on some- tests the difference 
'between the mean scores of ^Groups A ^nd B was not significant, but Group A's score 
(and not Group B's score) was significantly higher than GrouJ) C's score even when, as 
was sometimes the case. Group B's mean score was slightly higher than Group A'^s score. 

It was difficult to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the groups by academic 
^rea because no Canadian normative data were available and the use that was made of 
normative data from the United States for this purpose may Sye been misleading. 
What children achieve in school is a' function of what they are taught as well &s 
their aptitude for learning, motivation and work habits. For example, at the Grad^e 3 
level none of the groups made significant gains on the Science ftnd fecial Studies 
test in the-Stanford Achievement Primary II Battery, sug^sting that what was 
measured by this test 'may,Jiot have been emphasized in the London schools in Grade 3. 
In so far as the use of American norms was Appropriate, the pattern- of performance 
was not entirely consistent from level to level. However, the' preschool graduates 
seemed to, by and lar^e, do somewhat better on language and other reading-related 
test's than on ones which assessed oth«rtypes of academic ability. 
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As judged by teachers the academic competence uf Group A (with two y^^r^• of 
preschool experience) was clearl-y superior to that of Group' C Cthc Cont^fol group) . 
but the tea\:hers tended to underestimate the actual academic ability of Group B 
(with only V)nel year in preschool) and^to judge this group to be not mich more 
competent than Group. C. However,) the pass/fail rate in tJroup was just about ?s 



satisfactory as it was in Group X, 



Being -promoted is a global criterion of Satisfactory academic" achievement , 
but is probably the most meaningful one in t^his study. On this criterion the two * 
PG. groups were clearly superior to" the Control group. The failure rate in Group C 
was three times greater thin in Group A antJ more than twice as great as in GroMp B 
and, by the ^nd *of the project, 86% of GrOup A, 83% of Group B but only 60% of 
Group C were at an appropriate grade level, and lovif Grotip^ C were as many as two» * 

* • a ^^^^ 

years below grade level. • • . ' • ' \ 

4. Did the PG's adjust better to 5-C-hool> have better attitudes and stu dy habits, 

display more aiypropriate classroom behavior and se^ bett'er adju sted personally 

and socially th^ the CQntrols? " . . ^ , . 

No firm aaswer to this question could be obtainjed from the availa^e data. 

This was probably due pArtly to the subjective nature of the measures employed 

(teacher judgments), and partly to variability in the standards against which the 
I* 

Chi Idi^ were judged across the "many different school^ 'in which they w6re enrolled. 
Theses variables may account for why the Behavior Rating Scale failed to differ- 
entiftte the -grotrp^-sttccessfuUy on any of the dimensions, assessed at the post- 
KindeVgarten levels. The information provided by the teachei's in response to the 
more open-ended questions in the School Adjustment Report suggested that there were 
important differences betwee'n at least Groups A and C in the way in wlftch they 
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adjusted to school, but in the Behavior Rating Scale data these differences were 
^ reflected (wjien reflected at all) in only, trends in the expected direction. 

In spite of the questionable reliability of the findings with the Behavior 
Rati*n| Scale some of the trends, in the da^a were consistent over time. The 
repeated replication of trends is an alternative method of assessing their 
reliability which some claim mqt-ej appropriate ^n educational research, with 
•• small samples,^ than tests of statistical significance (Carver, 1978). There werfe ^ 
two trends which may be meaningful . The first was the difference bet^ween the PGs 
and the Controls on 'External Control, a difference which was significant at the 
Kindergarten level, replicated for both Groups A and B at the grade 1 level find for. 
tJie samples of Group A studied at the- higher levels. One of the goals of the preschool • 
was self reliance or self direction and these findings suggest that this goal may 
have been achieved in the long, as well as the short range. IJowever, the tendency 
to make indep^end^nt decisi^ons, to rely less pn teachers for^ direction and to be 1«S5 
' swayed by the opinions of others^y have made these children less>i rather than . ^ 

toore attractive to teachers, as 'has been found by other investigators • (Feshbach, 1969; ^ 
Helton § Oakland, 1977) . 

The second c'bnsistent trend was for^the teachers to rate Group B as low or 
sometimes even- lower than Group C and to rate Grou|S A higher, than either of the other 
^ * • two gi^oups.' This trend, which favoured the Groyp A subjects was consistent with the * 
^ data obtained from the responses to the School Adjustment Report. Thus, it is i 

r ' ' ' 

probably^fair to conclude ^that the G^oup A subjects, with two years of preschool 
e'xperienc^, made on the average, better social and personal adjustments in sch(iol 
> than did those with only .one year of preschool (Gtoup B) or those without any 

preschool, experience (Group C)'. 
. The ffnding that the Group B subjects with only *ne year of preschool experience ♦ 
^-did not adjust to ^chpol any' better than the Controls with no preschool experience 
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must, however, bo intorpretod wl^i great caution. It must he remembered that 

♦ 

Group B was very small and may not have been truly representative. Also there 
were proportionately more boys in 'this group than in either of the other two 
groups. Boys tend to conform less readily in the cla3sroom and the judgments of 
teachers m\ a variety of measures have been f^und to be more adversely affected by 
how non-compliant a child is than by any. other variable (Kohn § Rosman, 1972). 

* 

5. Were the children who had two years of preschool experience startin g at age 3 
mor e successfu l, in scjio ol than those who had only one yea r starting _at^£e_£? 

• 4 « V 

In general, the answer to this question is a v«»y cautious yes, because the ^ 
academic achievement of the Group "B subjects, 'as measu4«,ed by thb objective tests and 
the pass/fail rates,' waS more often than not just ^bout^ satisfactory as that of 
Group A. The group B subjects seemed to benefit from their first ^ar in pres^ool 
in much the same way as had the Group A subjects. Following it they made siuane) 
holiday intellectual and cognitive gains and then in Kindergarten continued to grow 
in these areas in much the same way as had the Group A subjects. in their second 
preschool year. Thus, by the end of Kindergarten, Group. B had caught up to Group A 
in many respects. Group B may, however, have been aided .in this by having somewhat 
more genetic potent iaPthan Group A. As the amount of early educatiot) obtained by 
Group B increased, its mean IQ also gradually increased, and at the last testing 
time when all 12 subjects were assessed ()>eginning of^Grade l)^t was 109 when 
C'roiip A's mean, for the total. group of 24, appeared to have stabilized at 104. 

. As has been reported above, the teachers found the Group B subjects to be less 
satisfactory pupils from a behavi(^al point of view than the Group A subjects, and 
considered them to be in as much need of special instruction a^ the Group C control 
subjects. However, in* the fend, at least as far in school as this study followed 
.the Group B subjects, the teachers promoted them just about as frequently as they 
promoted the Group A subjects. ' \ ' 
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Summary j 



This discussion has dealt with only the follow-up results and has not 
related them in any detail to the findings which were obtained. about th^ ^ * 
immediate inipact of the pres(jJ.iool program on the development of the children. ^ 
Therefore, this chapter is incomplete and will be expanded when Part 1 of Section II 
of the final bdok-length report is prepared. A report on the. iumediate impact of 
the' program on Group A may be found in Research Bulletin #431 (Wright, 1978), which 
also provides a detailed description of the Group A subjects, and how they were 
obtained. 

• Although the sizes of the samples available for study in the follow-up were 
not large, certain aspects of the project strengthened it and support the assumption 
of validity for the findings. The first and most important of these was the 

» 

.opportunity to study a substantial number of the children for as many p four years 
after they entered the ^eleme/ltary school and tq be able tq show that the main 
findings were replicated at each of four primary grade levels. Second, it was 
possible to study all but a very few of the subjects^ during the most critical year^, 
i.e., the first two years in the primary grades. These years were critical in the 
sense that, in almost all studies of compensatory preschool programs, it has been 
found *hat the immediate effects of them, as measured by tests of academic aptitude, 
such as IQ and even school achievement, have disappeared. 

Regarding the benefits of only one, as coifipared with two years of preschool, 
these findings permit only tentative conclusions. They strongly. suggest, however, 
that only one year may not prepare low-inoome children to meet the social and 
behavioral expectations and values of the school, but may be almost as effective 
as tw9 years in preschool in helping them develop their intellectual and cognitive 
potential and the ability to cOpe more successfully with academic work. 
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Jn conclusion, therefore, the findings of the folhfw-up study strongly sujjport 
the view thaf early education fdr cH^ldren from low- income /juni > les can significantly 
diminish their risk of failing in ^chool and reduce the"ct*»st of their QdWcation by 
eliminating their need for placement in' special classes and by reducing .their need 
for othef kinds of special remedial instruction. 'Hie long range benefits of tlvis 
for the children, their families, and society as a whole should be substantial. 

The^ results also suggest that the assumptions made about the needs^f lowr 
income children in a moderate sized Canadian city such as J.ondon, Ontario and 
the type of stimulation they require in an early education program, were valid and 
thit the program designed for them ii^ the Laboratory' Preschool at Western was 
appropriate. The progfam and its development will be described in detail in/ 
Section I of the final book-length report which is in preparation. A preliminary 
report on the* development of tl%. program may be found in Research Bulletin #355 

(Wright, "197^) . / ^ - 

One final word about the overall results of the project may be of considerable 
interest to Canadian early childhood educators who have designed compensatory 
programs on the basis of conclusions dra^n fi-om the findings of Head StAYt research 
in the United States. This has to do with language. In the United States the 

focus of Head Start has more often than not been on the development of language ^kill 

/ 

In Canada this may not be appropriate, certainly not in areas where a common language 

is spoken and there are no dialects.' The sma'llest differences on cognitive-rrelated 

measures, found between the low- and high-income children studied in the preschool, 

were on the language tests,-and, as has been reported here, tl\^/irst, and essentially 

^ ■ - • 

the only differences between the PCs and Control^^ich were eliminated after entry 

into Ki^<Wrgarf«i were those in the language areas. 
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